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CURRENT SOCIAL MOVEMENTS IN MEXICO* 


WILLIAM KIRK 
Pomona College 


THREE OUTSTANDING current movements will be instru- 
mental in bringing about the cultural change that is going 
on in Mexican life today: (1) the agrarian revolution; 
(2) rural education; and (3) the new nationalism. 

(1) The revolution of 1910 aimed (a) to liberate and 
protect the laboring class, which represents ninety per cent 
or more of the population, (b) to break up the large es- 
tates in the interest of the whole population, and (c) to 
place human rights above the time-honored property rights. 
And in agrarianism today lies one source of a cultural con- 
flict which has spread to all parts of the nation. 

The Spanish conquerors received such huge land grants 
that very little attention was paid at the time to the accu- 
rate marking of boundaries. This carelessness or indiffer- 
ence on the part of colonists has made land titles insecure 
and has led to innumerable disputes between hacendados, 
villages, and government. Add to this unfortunate situa- 
tion the fact that the Spanish colonists were soldiers and 
not agriculturists, that they bound the peons to the ha- 
cienda by debt, that landowners by virtue of their large 


* This article is a continuation of the one published in the March-April Sociology 
and Social Research, under the title of “Cultural Conflict in Mexican Life,” by 
Dr. Kirk. 
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holdings exerted tremendous political influence for four 
hundred years, that they deliberately resisted all efforts to 
modernize agriculture, to introduce new methods, to build 
new roads, or to increase wages, and it becomes clear why 
the question of land reform has in the past two decades 
become a paramount issue. 

The hacienda, then, until recently has been the type of 
Mexican agriculture, and has overshadowed the free vil- 
lages with their six million or more folk people. Restora- 
tion of the land, long held by the hacendados, now becomes 
the most important part of the agrarian revolution, and 
Article Twenty-Seven in the Constitution of 1917 is re- 
garded by many as one of the great political documents of 
the last twenty years. 

In this famous article we have clearly set forth the defi- 
nition and limitation of private real property, the defini- 
tion of the persons who may or may not hold private real 
property, the proposed plans for solving the agrarian prob- 
lem, which include the restoration of lands to villages that 
have lost them, and the breaking up of the large haciendas. 
The law also provides for the ownership of lands by those 
foreigners who will agree to consider themselves Mexicans 
as regards their property holdings in Mexico, and will 
agree further not to seek the protection of their govern- 
ments whenever local difficulties arise. 

Private ownership in either water or the subsoil cannot 
be maintained under the present Mexican land law. The 
surface of the land may become private property, although 
the nation still retains certain powers and rights, such as 
the right of expropriation for public use. 

Article Twenty-Seven likewise creates new legal forms 
of landholding which may be called “Conditional Owner- 
ship.”* 


1 Tannenbaum: The Mexican Agrarian Revolution, pp. 201-203. 
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This property concept was developed to meet the varied 
needs of peoples living on different cultural levels, peoples 
as widely apart economically and socially as pastoral In- 
dian folk and large stockholders in modern corporations. 
This formula is broader in scope than any of our current 
social property concepts. It obviously retains private 
property, makes its expropriation dependent upon com- 
pensation and subject to general rules of public utility; 
and at the same time it permits communal ownership. 

Mexico thus has a mixed form of land ownership for the 
tillers of the soil. In the distribution of communal lands 
among the villagers, for example, it grants permanent pos- 
session and the use of the property and its improvements 
with all inheritance rights as long as there is a need for cul- 
tivation. On the other hand, the private land owner has 
no right of alienation either of the soil or its products, not 
even under rental or mortgage. The individual land owner, 
then, has full use of his own piece of land, although he can- 
not sell it, and in addition, he has permanent rights in a 
community which owns collectively the village pasture 
land, the village water supply, and the village wood lots. 
Here again, the community cannot sell or transfer any of 
these property rights. Both the villager and his village 
have the use of the land in perpetuity. 

The new system favors the small land owner over the 
hacendado, the native over the foreigner, the private owner 
over the company; but everyone may use and hold prop- 
erty under prescribed conditions. 

The agrarian revolution has temporarily unsettled so- 
cial and political life. The haciendas fear the loss of their 
crops after they are planted, and feel the pressure from the 
newly organized labor unions. Many large land owners 
have left the country, withdrawing the capital which is es- 
sential to irrigation projects and profitable crops. Others 
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are not putting forth any effort to improve their land, and 
this inactivity creates a serious unemployment problem 
among the rural population. Two by-products of this un- 
fortunate situation are banditry on the one hand and mi- 
gration of the peasantry to the United States on the other. 
E. A. Ross gives another interesting sidelight on the agra- 
rian revolution. 


An American acquired a hacienda with about four hun- 
dred peons, many of whom were in debt to the former 
owner. He told the peons that he wanted to start right, 
so he had decided to cancel their outstanding debts to him. 
They were legally free thenceforth to leave the hacienda 
whenever they chose to do so. 


Much to his surprise, no peons came to work the follow- 
ing day, and when he sought an explanation he found that 
these simple folk had decided reluctantly to leave the ha- 
cienda on which their fathers and grandfathers had lived 
and died. They were about to seek a new master who 
would advance funds to them and keep them steadily em- 
ployed in good seasons and bad. When the American 
understood this point of view, he called the peons together 
and promised to recognize as binding all their accounts. 
The peasants at once agreed to this arrangement and re- 
turned to their usual tasks. Such a system has undoubt- 
edly produced a type of human being who is afraid to stand 
on his own feet and work out his own salvation.” 

The revolution thus far has freed approximately one- 
half of the rural population from serfdom and peonage. 
The present movement of population shows a trend away 
from the hacienda communities to the free villages, and 
from the communities that have had no self-government to 
the self-governing groups. 


2 Ross: Principles of Sociology (New York, 1930), p. 345. 
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Another significant movement for Mexico is the rise of 
labor organizations under the general leadership of the 
Mexican Federation of Labor, popularly known as the 
C.R.O.M., which has succeeded in bringing about a close 
affiliation between the agricultural and industrial workers. 
One of the most striking results of organization has been 
the passing of the political power from the old aristocratic 
land owning class to the village communities and espe- 
cially to the city labor unionists. 

The C.R.O.M. is frankly socialistic in its aims and pur- 
poses, although its leaders are becoming more moderate 
and conservative as they are called upon to face immedi- 
ate practical problems. The leaders of the movement have 
been accused of working in sympathy with Sovietism, but 
in a recent address Luis N. Morones, the outstanding labor 
leader, denied any relationship whatever with Moscow and 
pledged anew his allegiance to “Mexico for the Mexican.” 
Speaking for his colleagues, he divided society into two 
classes, “the exploited and the exploiters,” and justified 
any effort on the part of the exploited to strengthen their 
labor unions. 

Article 123 of the Mexican Constitution is remarkable 
in that it concedes to Mexican workers more rights and 
privileges than are granted to the workers under American 
or English laws. Besides the regulation of hours, wages, 
industrial disputes, accident and health insurance, the Ar- 
ticle has one provision which has aroused heated contro- 
versy. “Any employer who discharges a workman without 
proper cause or for having joined a union or syndicate or 
having taken part in a lawful strike, shall be bound, at the 
option of the workman, either to perform the contract or 
to indemnify him by the payment of three months’ wages.” 
Employers are outspoken in their opposition to this meas- 
ure, while Morones and the labor group claim it to be one 
of the best of all the new regulations in Article 123. 
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(2) Along with the organization of agricultural and 
industrial laborers into unions, has gone the organization 
of the village for the cooperative handling of community 
problems. 

The promising educational program in the rural villages 
is partly a cause and partly the result of this growing in- 
terest in community welfare. Briefly, the general plan 
provides for a school in every village, a central agricultural 
school in each agricultural district, and a federal school of 
agriculture for advanced technical training. 

In answer to the cry “Tierras y Escuelas!”* we have 
seen how the agrarian revolution has wrought great 
changes in the life and thought of the folk people who 
make up the rural communities of Mexico. The little es- 
cuela is not merely a school for the purpose of teaching the 
three R’s. It is much more than that—a rapidly growing 
institution which promises to lead not only the children, 
but the grown-ups to a finer sense of their oneness with 
Mexican life itself. Education, however, is necessarily slow 
and difficult. Language and culture differ among the vil- 
lages, communication is backward, the small communities 
are very poor and are hampered in their search for light by 
religious prejudices and political unrest. In spite of these 
handicaps, perhaps because of them, the educational pro- 
gram, fostered by men of real vision and untiring zeal, has 
moved steadily forward. President Ortiz Rubio in a re- 
cent address at a convention of state governors held in 
Mexico City claimed that illiteracy has decreased in ten 
years from 90 per cent to 50 per cent. Education is gen- 
eral in the towns and villages, and the struggle is now with 
the more remote regions. Mexico has over 7,000 Federal 
primary and rural schools of which 1,000 were opened this 


8C. V. Sturgis: Pomona College Magazine, November, 1929. 
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past year. In the Federal, State, and private schools there 
are 1,500,000 out of 3,000,000 of school age.* 

The escuela is in general an “action” school, and many 
of the ideas of John Dewey are being put to practical test. 
The school room becomes the center of the life of the com- 
munity and radiates its influence in all directions. In- 
struction is given in improved methods of agriculture, in 
bee keeping, in truck gardening and in the care of animals. 
The school becomes a health center as well as a civic cen- 
ter, and a school committee representing the more influen- 
tial of the older folk in each village helps the teacher to 
carry out the community program. 

The “cultural mission” sponsored by the Department of 
Education meets in a given village each year for a period 
of three weeks. This village then becomes a model, with 
its school prepared to give intensive training to the rural 
teachers of the neighborhood. These rural teachers in turn 
are supposed to carry back with them to their little village 
schools the new system of practical education which the 
“cultural mission” has brought. 

The “model” school during the three weeks’ special ses- 
sion is in charge of an expert in rural education, a trained 
nurse, an agriculturist, and a teacher in physical educa- 
tion. Year by year, as the villages are exposed more ef- 
fectively to the newer ideas and methods of training, it is 
hoped that the quality of teaching will steadily improve.® 

Even now a surprisingly large number of sandalled, za- 
raped, and sombreroed peons are thrilled at the sight of 
their children receiving advantages which were undreamed 
of in the prerevolutionary days. 

And just as there is a new mind in Mexico today, so 
there seems to be a new philosophy and a new conscience; 


4 Los Angeles Times: September 2, 1930. 
5 Tannenbaum: The Agrarian Revolution, p. 425. 
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and out of the combination has arisen a common aspira- 
tion and a new nationalism. 

(3) The New Nationalism is a result of the intense feel- 
ing of race consciousness which has arisen out of the cease- 
less struggle for internal peace and unity. “Mexico for 
Mexicans” is the rallying cry heard throughout the land, 
and it expresses itself principally in the opposition to the 
spread of American industrial and political spheres of in- 
fluence. “The whole world knows that our industries are 
in the hands of foreigners,” the nationalists say, “our min- 
ing is in the hands of foreigners, our petroleum in the 
hands of foreigners. What is it that Mexicans have? We 
have only the land that is exploited by foreign capital. The 
only thing that belongs to us, the only real thing Mexican 
is the human being: the individual. It is the only thing 
we have left—the human factor.” This point of view, prob- 
ably, accounts for an editorial which I clipped from the 
leading newspaper of Mexico City during the summer of 
1930. “Talkies in English or in any language not Spanish 
are now illegal in Oaxaco. . . . There is a vigorous cam- 
paign on foot to prohibit talkies in English throughout 
Mexico. The strongest reason in the minds of those favor- 
ing the move is to protect coming generations from a ma- 
neuver of international politics, it being considered as a 
new phase of the conquest of Latin America by Yankee 
imperialism, using the only weapon unwielded before— 
language.” 

Thoughtful Mexicans will say frankly that there is a 
general distrust of the motives and policies of the United 
States in Latin America; that this suspicion and ill-will 
arose many decades ago during the revolutionary years 
and culminated in such violent action as the war of 1847, 
when Mexico lost almost half of her territory. Visitors to 
the National Museum are shown the American flags cap- 
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tured during the Mexican War. Two maps exhibited 
alongside of these trophies contrast Mexican territory as 
it was before the War and as the Republic is today. A 
member of the faculty of the University of Mexico de- 
scribed in detail for my benefit the Battle of Chapultepec 
when the American troops stormed and captured the cit- 
adel, and he took pains to call to my attention the heroism 
of the military cadets who were killed defending the his- 
toric tower. A few days later, a colonel in the Mexican 
Army accompanied me on a visit to the Military college— 
the “West Point” of Mexico—where my officer friend 
pointed reverently to the statues of these same cadets who 
had given their lives for their country, and explained how 
sacredly their memories have been enshrined in the hearts 
of succeeding generations of Mexico’s officers-in-training. 

In the minds of the best informed natives there are defi- 
nite reasons for the universal feeling of suspicion toward 
their neighbor to the north. First of these is the language 
barrier. Too few Americans who visit Mexico are able to 
speak Spanish, and in view of the fact that relatively few 
of the natives are able to read or speak the English lan- 
guage, intimate knowledge and understanding between the 
peoples will develop slowly. Again, racial prejudice is in 
evidence at every turn, for Mexicans are as sensitive as 
Japanese regarding the treatment which aliens receive in 
this country, and they resent the attempts now being made 
to prevent by law the immigration of Latin-Americans, 
and especially Mexicans, into the United States. 

“Can there be better understanding between the two 
countries,” our Mexican neighbors say, “when such meas- 
ures are taken at a time when Mexico is making every ef- 
fort and in good faith is trying to settle her problems with 
the United States?” ; and again, “What tries her sensitive 
soul is to be reminded constantly that she must solve a 
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problem which she is desperately trying to solve, and to be 
told also just exactly how she must solve it.” 

Mexicans resent the opinion which many Americans 
openly express that Latin-Americans are incapable of man- 
aging their private affairs in a businesslike way, and are 
not yet prepared for self-government. The more broad- 
minded among the Mexicans admit that the frequent dis- 
turbances in the life of the Latin-American peoples may 
give some excuse for this racial prejudice, but a deeper un- 
derstanding, they claim, will reveal that the Latin-Amer- 
ican, above all the Mexican, is intelligent, quick to adapt 
himself to changing conditions, and not only capable of 
using new methods, but even of improving upon them. 

The treatment which Mexicans receive in this country 
is blamed for the unfavorable impression which these im- 
migrants often make upon us. An American social worker 
of San Antonio tells the story of a family of Mexican weav- 
ers, artists for generations in the making of fine hats and 
zarapes, who crossed the Texas border to find a larger op- 
portunity in the United States. Three generations were 
represented in this immigrant group—grandfather, father, 
and sons, and they wanted to stay together and work as a 
family unit, as they had always done at home. The Amer- 
ican employment agents, to whom chance had given the 
opportunity of directing the destinies of these artistic hand- 
icraftsmen who spoke an alien tongue, forwarded the whole 
family to the employment manager of a Pennsylvania steel 
mill, in response to a call which had recently reached the 
border for more Mexican unskilled day laborers. In the 
light of this unfortunate experience, a liberal translation 
of a letter, written within a few weeks from Mexico City 
by a college bred Spanish-American who has studied in 
the United States, might have sociological significance. 
“Mexican people cannot love Americans because in our 
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history, many times they have tried to extend their power 
to our land; Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, 
and California belonged to us; their soldiers have come 
here twice and once they struggled against boys of fifteen 
of the Military School of Chapultepec, who bravely died 
in the combat defending our country. American people 
despise Mexicans, thinking that we are savages and judg- 
ing only by our emigrants. These poor emigrants have to 
suffer there thousands of humiliations and deprivations 
because they are not fitted to live in that environment and 
because of their dark color. And the worst thing is that 
in the course of time they begin to forget the few good 
habits they had when they left Mexico and to learn the 
bad habits of Americans. I do not like to harbor hate 
in my heart, but when I remember the thousands of Mexi- 
cans who suffer the consequences of prejudice, I can’t help 
but feel in myself a certain grudge against America. I 
recognize that my government has a great deal of respon- 
sibility, but Americans are always talking about human- 
ity when they do not know the meaning of the word. They 
say they are Christian, but it can’t be the truth.” 

While any serious resentment toward the United States 
for what we have done in Mexico, in Colombia, in Haiti, 
and in Nicaragua may gradually be disappearing, the dis- 
trust and the suspicion of a weaker nation toward a power- 
ful, haughty neighbor remains and threatens trouble. 

There is a popular belief, and this extends from the gov- 
ernment officials, army officers, and college teachers down 
to the taxi-drivers, the street venders, and the bootblacks, 
that the United States government is set upon territorial 
expansion southward, and in consequence looks with favor 
upon frequent diplomatic intervention. Another prevalent 
opinion in Mexico, oftentimes responsible for unfortunate 
cultural conflict, takes for granted that foreigners and es- 
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pecially Americans who settle in Mexico are exploiters 
and imperialists. The origin of this prejudice dates back 
to the early history of the Indian races. During the Co- 
lonial period the natives were ruthlessly exploited by the 
military caste and later by the foreigners who monopolized 
trade and commerce. In recent years, valuable conces- 
sions of lands and water rights given by former govern- 
ments to foreign companies have been a source of misun- 
derstanding and friction. 

Many Mexicans in private conversation speak with con- 
siderable warmth about the superior attitude which foreign 
investors assume towards Latin America, and Mexico 
in particular. A citizen of the United States invests 
money in Mexico fully aware of the risks involved, in the 
hope that large returns will reward him for the chance he 
has taken. If anything goes wrong and the property is 
lost or injured, reclamations are made by the United 
States through diplomatic channels in questions where in- 
dividual interests only are concerned. “It is obvious then,” 
explains a justice of the Superior Court of Mexico, “that 
if we are constantly being harassed by this sort of claims 
because a citizen of the United States considers himself in- 
jured in his interests or his ambitions,—it is obvious why 
we entertain distrust and even ill-will, and that such policy 
is seen by us as unjust.” 

To one who crosses the Rio Grande for the first time, it 
comes as a distinct surprise to hear the educated Mexicans 
give their opinions of the Monroe Doctrine. From the 
standpoint of Mexico the Monroe Doctrine does not exist. 
Mexico not only refuses to recognize the Monroe Doctrine 
but will not discuss it officially. “The so-called Monroe 
Doctrine,” writes a prominent citizen, “has been and is an 
affront to the nations of America, and their peoples see in 
that line of conduct of the United States, a menace of tu- 
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telage and intervention in their affairs. So long as it is 
invoked by the governments of the United States it will be 
difficult to arrive at an understanding between the United 
States and all other American countries, Canada excepted.” 

Much misunderstanding and ill-will have also arisen, 
the visitor to Mexico soon discovers, because Latin-Amer- 
icans and Anglo-Americans have held radically different 
views with regard to the nature of private property, the 
former placing Hispanic emphasis on the revocability of 
“vested” rights. We need not go into the merits of the pe- 
troleum controversy, or into the questions arising out of 
the practical application of the agrarian laws which we re- 
enacted with the high purpose of redeeming the Mexican 
peasants from a state of semi-slavery or serfdom. The fact 
remains that differences in the social and economic back- 
ground of the two peoples have given rise to racial and cul- 
tural conflicts which threaten the continued growth of in- 
ternational peace and good will. 

Americans in Mexico, or on this side of the border for 
that matter, who base their opinions upon general impres- 
sions, are apt to overlook the fact that Mexico in her ef- 
fort to develop a new nationalism has repudiated the doc- 
trine of manifest destiny, and denounces that type of im- 
perialism from the north which insists upon diplomatic 
pressure and United States Marines to protect the invest- 
ments of private citizens. 

Our Latin-American neighbor resents not only the Mon- 
roe Doctrine with all of its implications, but the superior 
mental attitude which Americans generally bring to any 
consideration of Mexican problems. Recent changes in 
the Mexican-American diplomatic relations have appar- 
ently brought to an end any disagreement over the nature 
and character of private property; and it may be that a 
more complete understanding of Mexicans by Americans, 
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and Americans by Mexicans will usher in a new era of in- 
ternational cooperation. 

In the social reconstruction of Latin-America there will 
undoubtedly be many failures due to dishonesty, stupid- 
ity, mismanagement, and incapacity—but one thing is 
clear—a Mexico different from the Mexico of the Diaz re- 
gime is gradually taking shape. The agrarian revolution, 
the rise of the laboring classes, the spread of rural educa- 
tion, and the growth of a new nationalism, are giving the 
Mexican, in a comparatively brief period, a different out- 
look on life and new cultural values. 


PASTORAL NOMADISM AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
HOWARD BECKER 


University of Pennsylvania 


In THIs pay of free and easy theorizing about territorial 
mobility, horizontal mobility, and the like, it is fairly 
evident that the perpetrators of all-encompassing generali- 
zations have not greatly concerned themselves with trouble- 
some historical and cultural details. When the generalizers 
turn away from the limited field of modern urban culture 
upon which most of their sweeping statements are based, 
historical illustrations collected from widely varying cul- 
ture areas are used to buttress a priori conceptual schemas. 
No account is taken of the fact that the total setting in 
which a social phenomenon takes place may give it a 
meaning utterly divergent from a superficially similar phe- 
nomenon occurring in a different culture area. Culture 
case study is apparently too laborious and time-consuming 
to be popular with those whose theories cover “the Limit- 
less Whichness and all the works” ; the illustrative method, 
completely discredited in ethnology, is still strongly en- 
trenched in sociology. 

As a consequence, such terms as nomadism, “gypsying,” 
migration, individual mobility, wandering, and a host of 
others are used to denote the most utterly discrepant facts. 
The conceptual meaning may be clear (usually it is not), 
but the empirical meaning is utterly obscure. Moreover, 
there is little or no incentive to clarification if the illustra- 
tive method is used, for all that is necessary is to pick il- 
lustrations that meet one’s own a priori ideas of what they 
ought to mean in terms of one’s conceptual schema. Any- 
thing more detailed is therefore not only a waste of time 
but also a hindrance to sweeping generalization. 
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An excellent instance of this lack of empirical clarity is 
afforded by the following: “Not infrequenty a tramp 
comes to our door and asks for a ‘hand-out.’ If we are 
reflective, the question immediately arises: Why does he 
need a hand-out? Why doesn’t he work as we do? The 
tramp interests us because he is a survival of a past and 
prevalent mode of production to which we may give the 
name of nomadism.”* The writer then follows this up with 
a brief discussion of pastoral nomadism! 

It would be difficult to find a more completely erroneous 
statement than this ; a phenomenon peculiar to modern ur- 
ban culture is projected into the past on a basis of one 
superficial characteristic, which is that the tramp, like the 
nomad, frequently moves or changes geographical location. 
This is altogether too slight a foundation for such a homol- 
ogous comparison, as the following discussion of nomad- 
ism will implicitly show; let us begin by noting a few char- 
acteristics of the movements of primary nomads (breeders 
of animals that are ridden) ; the list alone should prove a 
sufficient antidote for the facile error proponded above: 

(1) Their movements are usually carried on by groups 
which comprise all age levels and both sexes, except when 
raids are under way, in which case only late adolescent 
and adult males usually participate; (2) the total group 
is really a large family ruled over by a warrior chieftain 
who is sometimes but not always a patriarch; (3) their 
raids are characterized by the rapid movement a horse or 
camel culture makes possible, but their regular migrations 
from pasture to pasture are not particularly rapid; (4) 
minor raids are seldom followed by settlement in the con- 
quered area, since more often than not the nomads with- 
draw after sufficient damage has been done the tillers to 
insure the payment of tribute; (5) movement from pas- 


1F. E. Lumley, Principles of Sociology (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1928), p. 450. 
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ture to pasture is determined by the relative exhaustion of 
the water or grass supply or both; (6) although the whole 

area ranged over cannot be occupied at any one time, it is 

usually regarded as the private property of the nomads in 

question, and is defended against all comers; (7) conflicts 

between nomad groups over rights to pasture are often 

quite frequent, and conflicts with settled tillers even more 

so. 

And the tramp, according to the sociologist quoted 
above, is a “survival of a past and prevalent mode of pro- 
duction to which we may give the name of nomadism!” 
This is a striking instance of the way in which customary 
clarity of thought may be hypnotized by current concepts ; 
the proponents of all-explanatory mobility have said that 
the tramp is a nomad, for does he not move? and our 
writer has followed suit. 

Dogmas other than the one just noted have been and 
still are hung upon the peg of nomadism. One is that the 
movements of nomads are always productive of social 
change; if we listened only to the more extreme conflict 
theorists, we should come to believe that nomadic mass 
migrations attended by conflict were the only means by 
which social change was ever effected in the early stages of 
culture, and that such means never failed to produce 
change in considerable degree. Gumplowicz, Ratzenhofer, 
Ward, Oppenheimer, and Cowan have perhaps been the 
greatest of the offending generalizers in this connection in 
modern times; they have had a host of minor imitators, 
chiefly American. Their error, however, was not that they 
incorrectly observed the processes in question, but that 
they elevated a few limited (although valid) observations 
to the rank of complete philosophies of history or even 
“glimpses of the cosmos.” Nomadic conflict, like nomadic 
movement, has no necessary correlation with social change; 
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only under certain circumstances, in conquest rather than 
conflict situations, can a definite connection be estab- 
lished, and these conquest situations do not occur with the 
frequency commonly supposed. 

Further discussion of nomadism as a culture pattern 
will make plain the points noted above. 

A point of departure may well be consideration of the 
influence of the geographic environment on the nomadic 
pattern. Herder and his forerunners found in the pastoral 
nomads, secondary as well as primary, the clearest exam- 
ple of geographic determinism; a host of modern writers— 
Ratzel, Brunhes, Vidal de La Blache, Parker, Novel, Be- 
rard, Lacroix, Huntington, Demolins, Semple, Myers, and 
others—have followed in their footsteps. Now although 
Febvre is right in rejecting geographic determinism and 
espousing geographic conditioning, it must be admitted 
that the development of a very complex culture is necessary 
before the dominion of climate and topography is shattered 
in the regions occupied by nomads. Similar regions in the 
United States bear witness: only with the advent of the 
reaper, the gang plow, the tractor, great dams making irri- 
gation possible, dry farming technique, the barbed-wire 
fence, drought-resisting crops, railroads, and an elaborate 
system of crop financing could the plains of Montana, 
North and South Dakota, Kansas, Texas, and other semi- 
arid states be even partially wrenched from the tyranny of 
Nature. Dixon is right in saying that geographic condi- 
tions merely offer opportunities, and that man-made cul- 
ture then selects among various possible alternatives, but 
in the case of the great steppes, plains, and similar grass- 
land areas frequented by pastoralists the opportunities are 
perhaps fewer in number than anywhere else, and some of 
them do not appear until man has the power virtually to 
transform the “natural” environment. Hence, a good deal 
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of attention, implicit or explicit, should be paid to geo- 
graphic factors when considering pastoral nomads. 

Again, the Wanderlust so often invoked in “explana- 
tion” of movements of all kinds, and especially of nomad- 
ism, gives way in face of the fact that nomadism is first of 
all an economy conditioned by geographic factors. No- 
madism is not the habit of roving, nor restlessness, nor 
“vague longings for more beautiful lands.” 

Further, it must never be forgotten that even primary 
nomadism varies greatly from place to place; the nomad- 
ism of the Masai is different from that of the Arab camel- 
breeders of the Central Plateau, and the Teheulches of 
southern Patagonia are, in spite of their horses, quite dif- 
ferent from the Kirghizes. 

A point which most primary nomads in arid and semi- 
arid lands (and they are rarely found elsewhere) have in 
common, however, is the periodic shifting from pasture to 
pasture; even when the growth of grass is good, movement 
is necessary; such movement becomes an established rou- 
tine, and in and of itself introduces no new elements into 
the culture pattern—no social change results. In fact, rou- 
tine movement is so well established that the pastoral 
tribes of Asia and the Sahara know definitely just where 
they will be during a particular part of the seasonal cycle; 
they have their appointed pastures which they visit in 
succession. 

These grazing-grounds have a name and a recognized 
status; other groups, whether tillers or nomads, infringe 
upon them at their peril. Sometimes months go by with- 
out any visit by the owners of such areas, for grass must 
be given sufficient time to grow during their absence, but 
although solitary and apparently unclaimed, these regions 
are in a very real sense the property of the herdsmen in 


2Fr. Ratzel, Anthropogeographie, p. 438. 
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question. Many of these nomadic groups are not espe- 
cially powerful, but there are more than a few which range 
over areas that would make a sizable empire elsewhere, 
and which have the organization and man-power to pre- 
vent any lasting encroachment. For example, certain 
tribes of the eastern Sahara have routes of pasture extend- 
ing from Egypt far into Central Africa; the Larba, in their 
periodic migrations between Msab and the markets of Bog- 
har and Teniet-el-Had, travel about 300 miles, with their 
right to each stopping-place unchallenged ; a group of Kir- 
ghiz numbering about 6,500 makes a regular seasonal 
swing between the valleys of Fergana to the high table- 
lands of the Alai. In order to carry out such extensive 
movements, routine must be well established—otherwise 
large herds may perish of thirst or starvation. Nothing 
can be left to chance; an iron discipline is imposed by the 
scarcity of natural resources, by the routine of pitching and 
breaking camp, by the watchful care of restive herds. Ev- 
erything must be reckoned with in advance: water-supply, 
halts, provender for man and beast; few errors are more 
egregious than the statement that pastoral nomadism is a 
planless to-and-fro, an irresponsible vagabondage—on the 
contrary, it may well be said that such an economy neces- 
sitates a relatively high degree of planfulness, discipline, 
and group integration. 

Such close-knit organization is probably one of the ma- 
jor factors accounting for the extremely low rate of cultur- 
al and social change pointed out by Ratzel,® Semple, and 


3 “The persistency of the nomad mode of life is one of the most striking phe- 
nomena of the life of Old World races. Scythians, Sacae, Huns, Turks, Mongols, 
meet us in different ages” (Ratzel, History of Mankind, III:150). 

“Unveranderlichkeit ist der hervortretende Charakterzug der unzahligen Vélker- 
schaften, die mit ihren Herden und Zelten die weite, diirre Wiiste Arabiens durch- 
streifen!” (Dozy, Histoire des Musulmans d’ Espagne, 1861, $.1). Die Unverander- 
lichkeit dieser Nomaden ist so gross, dass, im ihre Poesien aus vorislamitischer Zeit 
zu verstehen, der beste Kommentar das Studium ihrer heutigen Lebensweise ist” 
(Ratzel, Politische Geographie, p. 75). 
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others among nomads who remain pastoral: “They are the 
eternal children of the world.”* Their tribes do not de- 
velop, neither do they seem to retrogress ; the same culture 
pattern persists for centuries—nay, millenia!® The Sem- 
ites of Arabia Deserta were described by Moses, then by 
Mohammed, then by Gibbon,° then by Burckhardt,’ then 
by Doughty,® then by Lawrence*’—writers many years 
apart. Yet the earlier accounts tally with the later in the 
most minute details ; no significant change has taken place. 
Again, the Bedouins of the Nubian steppes follow faith- 
fully the ancient ways, and apparently reproduce the pas- 
toral nomadism of the Biblical patriarchs from whom, as 
they relate with much pride, they are descended.*® Fur- 
ther, the story told by Herodotus of the Scythians, dwellers 
on the Russian steppes, agrees closely with that of Strabo 
written half a millennium later, and the latter in turn 
might for all practical purposes be interchanged with the 
thirteenth-century account of William de Rubruquis or 
with modern sketches of Kalmuck and Khirghiz life. Once 


4 Semple, /nfluences of Geographic Environment, p. 509. 


5“. . the Arab (of the Arabian peninsula) has preserved the methods of our 
earliest ancestors who wandered over the world in the wake of the most suitable 
habitat, seeking those physical conditions most favorable to life. Thousands of 
years have gone by .... the Arab remains a nomad” (P. J. André, L’Islam et les 
races, 1:5, as quoted in Eugene Pittard, Race and History [New York: Knopf, 1926], 
Pp. xvi-xvii), italics ours. 

“The ancients knew of nomads in the Scythian plains, Agathyrsi and Sauromatae, 
who lived in wagons, and whom they called Hamaxobii. Towards the end of last 
century Pallas found the Kundurofsky Tartars, an eastern branch of the Nogays, 
just thinking of changing their basket-like felt tents, which in their migration were 
loaded upon arabas or two-wheeled carts, drawn, even at a trot, by small light, 
fleet oxen, for the composite tents of the Kirghises and Kalmucks” (Ratzel, History 
of Mankind, I11:337). 


. M Edward Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (New York: 1858), 
78. 


7 J. L. Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys (London: 1880), passim. 
8C. Doughty, Arabia Deserta (New York: Boni & Liveright, 1921, 3rd ed.). 


C "ai 7 Lawrence, Revolt in the Desert (New York: Garden City Publishing 
0., é 


10S. W. Baker, Explorations of the Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia (Hartford, 
1868), pp. 148-52. 
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more, the Gauchos, pastoral Indian half-breeds of the 
grasslands of the Argentine, were described by Avara, a 
late eighteenth-century writer, and this description ac- 
cords accurately with that written by Wappaus in the third 
quarter of the nineteenth. 

In view of the well-known influence of the kinship bond 
in preventing change, it is surely not without significance 
that practically all pastoral nomads greatly reverence their 
ancestors, and take great pride in the ability to recite long 


genealogies; the Kirghiz tribesman learns when a little. 


child a long roll of names reminiscent of the “begat” chap- 
ters in Genesis or the “back to David” introduction to 
Matthew. The kinship type of organization is practically 
universal among pastoralists; surely their similarly uni- 
versal immutability as pastoralists is not an unrelated 
characteristic. 

The high degree of integration deriving from the kinship 
bond is still further intensified among many nomadic 
groups by the dire necessity of conflict imposed by the 
pastoral economy ; the nomad must be prepared to prevent 
tillage peoples and other nomads from cutting down his 
range, and in addition must himself be able to become a 
successful intruder upon areas occupied by others if 
drought or seasonal fluctuations make an extension of his 
grazing grounds necessary."* The nomad’s economy is of 


necessity a conflict economy !* 


11 “Considering the climatic irregularities which compel the nomads to leave 
their usual territory suddenly and bring them into collision with the peoples whom 
they meet on their way, the necessity of obtaining the supplies which have unex- 
pectedly failed them and which they must obtain from those who have them, the 
danger of being attacked or threatened by neighbors who have turned robbers—we 
can very well understand why the nomads have been led to form a military force 
and to use it” (L. Febvre, 4 Geographic Introduction to History, p. 76). 


12 “Their life from infancy, like that of all similar peoples, is really a military 
one. The tribe is always organized, like an army: the march of the caravan and the 
complicated operations of loading and unloading the animals must be effected with 
the greatest possible order and rapidity; if not, what a fine opportunity it would 
present for an ambuscade by a watchful enemy!” (Jbid.). 
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And this brings us to a fact emphasized by many 
writers: the pastoral nomad, particularly of the primary 
variety, has played so important a role in the history of 
conflict largely because of the disciplined struggle fre- 
quently made necessary by his economy,”* which economy 
is partially a direct reflex of geographic conditions strictly 
limiting the resources available at his level of cultural de- 
velopment. He first fought because he had to fight to re- 
main alive, and not because of “the lust of battle,” “hatred 
of the tiller,” or “the imperialistic instinct of nomad com- 
munities.”** To be sure, a conflict culture pattern, a raid- 
ing pattern, may in time be built up; there results a social 
institution which defines in terms of conflict the originally 
vague impulses resulting from unsatisfied organic needs, 
and this institutional structure may precipitate conflict 
when no geographic factor is immediately operative.’* Nev- 
ertheless, the universality of the nomadic raiding pattern 
leads to the conclusion that it is primarily conditioned by 
climate and topography, the factors which more than any 
others influence the pastoral economy.” 

Students of nomadic life then, have something real in 
view when they generalize about the discipline, ferocity, 
and unity of the fighting herdsmen; countless specific ref- 


13 “Environment determines the nomadic habits of the dweller of desert and 
steppe. The distribution of pasture and water fixes the scope and the rate of his 
wandering; these in turn depend upon geographic conditions and vary with the 
season. . . 

“This systematic movement of nomads within their accepted boundaries leads, 
on slight provocation, to excursions beyond their own frontiers into neighboring ter- 
ritories. . . . Often a season of unusual drought, reducing the existing herbage which 
is scarcely adequate at best, gives rise to those irregular, temporary expansions 
which enlarge the geographical horizon of the horde, and eventuate in widespread 
conquest. Such incursions, like the seasonal movements of nomads, result from the 
ay eee of shepherd tribes upon variations of rainfall” (Semple, op. cit., 
pp. 489-90). 


14 A. R. Cowan, Master-Clues in World History, p. 100. 
15 Febvre, loc. cit. 


. 16 A. Moret and G. Davy, From Tribe to Empire (New York: Knopf, 1926), 
art IT:iii. 
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erences from other writers, ancient and modern, could be 
adduced in corroboration. A nomadic group is a warlike 
group; rarely do we find a sedentary people who have not 
had to protect themselves against the minor raids of no- 
mads if the latter happened to be their neighbors.** 

The methods of protection have been various; the wall 
or similar barrier to the passage of mounted men has per- 
haps been most usual. Such elaborate defenses bear mute 
testimony to the fear the primary nomad inspires in the 
groups exposed to even his occasional incursions ; his hard- 
ihood, his close-knit kinship organization, his ability as a 
horse-archer (in Central Asia), his movable State, his rigid 
discipline: these things made and still make him the 
scourge of sedentary peoples with less exacting patterns. 

Almost two thousand years ago, Strabo observed one of 
the ways in which the nomad constituted himself such a 
scourge: first a series of raids that struck terror into the 
peaceful tillers usually the objects of his attack, and then 
with various intervening stages, the acceptance of tribute 
as the price of withholding his hand. Such sporadic raid- 
ing and tribute-taking goes on even now in the Sart re- 
gions of Persia, where the Turanian group called Daha 
(robbers) by the exploited peasants lord it with little let or 
hindrance; the pedestrian agriculturalist is the prey of the 
swift horse-herdsman. 

In all of this shifting from pasture to pasture, this con- 
tinual conflict, this ceaseless raiding, we nevertheless find 


17“At no time or place do desert and civilized country rest in peace side by 
side; but their conflicts are monotonous and full of repetitions” (Ratzel, The His- 
tory of Mankind, VIII: 189). 

“Before the Afghan lies the region of northern India, which he has long coveted. 
He has frequently gone down and raided the plains and border valleys. He says in 
substance: “God in His goodness has placed these people nearby to be our lawful 
prey, that we may go down and reap their harvests when our own crops fail’ ” 
(Bowman, op. cit., p. 484). 

“It is known that in earlier times, the Hopi, an agricultural people, were greatly 
harassed by the various nomadic bands of other Indian tribes of this region. Their 
folklore and history furnish evidence of this” (Ogburn, op. cit., pp. 252-53). 
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that the pastoral nomad who does not settle among con- 
quered peoples remains virtually changeless—“the same 
yesterday, today, and forever.” How is such immutabil- 
ity, such absence of social change, to be reconciled with the 
generalizations that movement and social change are close- 
ly correlated, that conflict and social change go hand in 
hand? No reconciliation can be effected; either the facts 
must be ignored or the a priori assumptions must be dis- 


‘carded. Pastoral nomads do not change because of move- 


ment, nor do they change because of conflict; only when 
there is conquest, settlement among the conquered, and 
genuinely social rather than symbiotic interaction does the 
nomadic culture pattern undergo alteration. In short, fac- 
tors other than the purely temporal and spatial must be 
drawn upon in explanation; abstraction in terms of mo- 
bility, etc., does not explain the social behavior of human 
beings, and conceptual manipulation, no matter how dex- 
terous nor how well buttressed by selected illustrations, 
will not take the place of culture case study. 
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EMERGENCE OF RACE CONSCIOUSNESS 
W. 0. BROWN 


University of Cincinnati 


INTRODUCTION 


Race consciousness may be described as the tendency 
of members of a race to identify their interests, status, and 
destiny with that of their race as such. The race conscious 
emotionally and ideologically identify themselves with 
their racial group. Members of a race united on this basis 
are race conscious. The race conscious groups tend to de- 
velop certain characteristics by which they may be identi- 
fied. They tend to develop a sense of oppression; they 
magnify the achievements of their race; they glorify the in- 
dividual members of the race who have achieved; they are 
sensitive to “insults,” or attacks with reference to their 
race; they glorify friends of the race; they tend to develop 
a sense of racial mission or destiny ; a sense of sentimental 
solidarity with other race conscious groups struggling for 
status emerges; and, prejudice is developed towards the 
race or races with which they are in conflict. 

At the present time race consciousness is a world-wide 
phenomenon. It is a state of mind native to practically 
every area of the globe where there are two or more racial 
groups. One finds it in Africa, in Asia, and in the United 
States ; and to a lesser extent in other regions. Its presence 


\/ implies a struggle for status on the part of competing races, 


signifying gestures for rights, opportunities, prestige and 
position. 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH RACE CONSCIOUSNESS EMERGES 


The purpose of this paper is not to analyze race con- 
sciousness in detail or to plot its distribution. Rather, the 
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aim is to interpret the conditions under which it emerges.” 
Only a few of the more basic factors or conditions will be 
considered briefly. 


Obviously, the existence of race prejudice is a pre-con- ~~ 


dition for the rise of race consciousness in a given society. 
If there is equality of status between the races, and if no 
color lines or proscriptions are current the basic motiva- 
tion for race consciousness is absent. On the other hand, 
if race determines status, role, and prestige the situation 
is ripe for the growth of race consciousness. However, it 
does not invariably follow that color lines and race preju- 
dice will automatically precipitate the state of mind called 
race consciousness. For example, the victims of race prej- 
udice may accept, at least overtly, their status. The 
masses in a proscribed race especially tend to do this. Or, 
certain individuals may adjust to color line demands, not 
because they like to, but because they must if they would 
avoid trouble, feeling that protests are futile. Others ac- 
commodate by achieving the mental attitude of ironic de- 
tachment with reference to the color line. And still others, 
a very few perhaps, become impersonal, detached, and ana- 
lytical in attitude toward the proscriptions against their 


race. Race consciousness, therefore, is only one type of +— 
possible reaction to race prejudice. Fundamentally, race , -— 


consciousness develops in the life of a racial group when 
it becomes aware of the demeaning and limiting effects of 
race prejudice. And this awareness seems to be defined 
by certain basic social changes which we shall now discuss. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL INTERDEPENDENCE OF THE 
GREAT SOCIETY AND RACE CONSCIOUSNESS 


The emergence of a world community—considering 
community in the ecological sense of economic interde- 
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pendence—has an important bearing on the emergence 
of race consciousness in the world of today* 
In the first place, all of the racial groups of the world 


‘have been brought into contact; and hence possible com- 


petition and conflict. The economic penetration—some- 
times called imperialism—of Africa, the Islands of the Pa- 
cific, Asia, and now the Islands of the Caribbean, Central 
America and South America, has swept the races of the 
world into a common community, with the result that 
races formerly isolated from one another now are in con- 
tact, competing, conflicting, and struggling for status in 
the Great Society.* Along with this economic penetration 
of the hinterland areas of the earth has gone exploitation, 
disorganization of aboriginal cultures and the diffusion of 
literacy and certain “dangerous ideas”—all of which create 
situations favorable to the emergence of race conscious- 
ness.° 

In the second place, this economic penetration of the 
central and peripheral areas of the globe has resulted in the 
development of higher standards of living for the domi- 
nated and “backward” peoples or races. A standard of 
living is more than food, drink, clothing, and material 
needs ; it includes also scales of values. Psychologically, 
it is the external symbol of a group’s conception of its role 
and status ; by it men are graded and ranked. It implies a 
way of life. It becomes a symbol of status, the sign of one’s 
place in the world. Hence, its importance; and its control 


1 See such books as N. Angell, The Great Illusion and F. Delaisi, Political Myths 
and Economic Realities (New York, 1927) for good statements of the nature of 
this world community. 


2 For descriptions, see T. P. Moon, Economic Imperialism and World Politics 
(New York, 1927); N. W. Harris, Europe and Africa (New York, 1927); N. Pef- 
fer, The White Man’s Dilemma (New York, 1927). 


3 See, S. H. Roberts, Population Problems in Pacific (London, 1927); E. W. 
Smith, The Golden Stool (New York, 1928); and E. E. Muntz, Race Contact (New 
York, 1927); for good discussions of this process of culture conflict and disorgani- 
zation. 
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over the behavior of individuals assimilated to it.* Now in 
time, this economic penetration into the hinterland re- 
gions of the world destroys the old standard of living; and 
a new grows up. This new standard is more complex, more; 


“civilized,” and more difficult of attainment or realization./ 


As the native peoples assimilate to the white man’s stand- 
ard of living, their conceptions of their status and of the 
role that they should play tend to enlarge. They in time 
demand not only more pay and more goods, but more 
“life”—education, “freedom,” equality, and, in general, a 
higher social status in the scheme of things than they 
have. This is what is occurring among the natives of 
South Africa and Africa generally; it is occurring im the 
case of the American Negro; and the same phenomenon 
may be traced in the group consciousness of the peoples 





L— 


of Asia. Assimilated to a higher standard of living, and 


yet relegated to an inferior status in the social order, the 
proscribed racial groups, at least the classes among them, 


become dissatisfied, social unrest is current, and race con- + 


sciousness develops. This emergent race consciousness is 
intensified by at least two facts. First, this assimilation 
to a higher standard of living means that the racial group 
or groups so assimilated in time become competitors in the 
labor markets and the trade of the business world. This 
is what has happened in the case of the Indian in Natal, 
for example, and is also happening in the case of the na- 
tive. But, on the other hand, the dominant racial group, 
seeing its position in the economic community and social 


order endangered, formulates repressive policies such, for - 


example, as the Colour Bar Bill of South Africa® or the 


4 See, T. Veblen, 4 Theory of the Leisure Class, (New York, 1926), pp. 102-114; 
H. Kyrk, 4 Theory of Consumption (1923), pp. 172-278; J. A. Hobson, Work and 
Wealth (New York, 1914), pp. 121-145. 


_ 5 For a good description and analysis of this bill, see S. Olivier, “A New Slavery 
in South Africa,” Nation, CXXIV (1927), pp. 142-143. 
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social pressure and legal enactments in this country with 
reference to Negroes and Japanese, designed to keep the 
proscribed racial groups in their places in the economic 
community and in the social order. This repressionism 
on the part of the dominant race tends to fan the flame of 
"race consciousness among the “oppressed” races and gives 
the “agitator’—so much hated by the officials and ortho- 
dox of the dominant race—a chance to be effective. 

Thus, it comes about that economic imperialism tends 
to release forces that destroy the imperialists, at least to 
loosen their hold on the world. 


CULTURE CONFLICTS AND CULTURE DISORGANIZATION 
TEND TO DEFINE RACE CONSCIOUSNESS 


That these are factors of importance in the emergence of 
race consciousness is indicated by what is actually found 
in certain regions. Take, for example, South Africa. The 
coming of the white man with his traders, missionaries, 
and later his coming as a settler effected a crisis in the na- 
tive cultures.° As a result of the disintegration of the na- 
tive’s culture and the complete rearrangement of his life 
and world, he tends to lose his orientation. Life is with- 
out goal or purpose; and the individual native is in danger 
of becoming a milling, purposeless type of personality.’ 
Under such conditions race consciousness may come as a 
New Gospel, furnishing a set of interests, a philosophy of 
life, and an orientation. 

Further, this disorganization, or perhaps in the case of 
the younger generation, this lack of organization, may re- 
sult in the native losing respect for the white man. The 


6 See, E. W. Smith, op. cit.; and Muntz, op. cit., pp. 209-357; also, W. W. Wil- 
loughby, Race Problem in the New Africa (Oxford, 1923), Part ill. 


7 One finds this type in any culture that is disintegrating—the immigrant in 
this country, the native in Africa, Polynesia, the Indian of America, or the marginal 
man who has not yet found an orientation. 
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“baas” loses caste in his eyes; the prestige of the white 
man disappears. Contempt and criticism tend to take its 
place. Hence, when the white man refuses him entrance 
into his society he resents it. His own culture has disinte- 
grated; the white man’s culture is intact and as he assimi- 
lates to this culture inevitably he makes a bid for incor- 
poration in the white man’s social order, the only social 
order in which he can really live. When this entrance into 
the white man’s world is denied, resentment, hate, preju- 
dice, and in time, race consciousness emerge as reactions 
to this denial. He considers himself as good as the white 
man and sees no reason why this man should consider him- 
self so high and lifted up above the native. 

One finds somewhat the same situation in the case of 
the race conscious American Negro. He has been forced 
into a subordinate place in the social order. He is contin- 
ually reminded of his inferior position and of the fact that 
he is a Negro. And he turns upon this society as a race 
conscious individual, fighting for the rights of the race, 
sometimes his race consciousness becoming his salvation 
and the basis of his organization of life.* 

In the case of the Jewish intellectuals who from time to 
time “go Gentile,” or “assimilate,” frequently the same 
process is repeated. Waves of assimilationism seem to be 
followed by waves of persecution and anti-Semitism. And 
in every instance some of the assimilationists have turned 
group or “race” conscious, in these latter days becoming 
Zionists. Modern Zionism, if we date it from Herzl, in 
fact, was occasioned by a wave of anti-Semitism, preceded 


8 Incidentally, this salvation and life-orientation element in race consciousness 
can hardly be overestimated. Zionism is salvation to many Jews. And to many 
Negroes Garveyism is the New Religion. Through this new creed they achieve a 
new self-respect because of awareness of membership in a race that has a past, and 
a Destiny. In 1926 the Negro World, the Garvey paper, conducted an essay con- 
test titling it, “Why I Am a Garveyite.” In reading these letters—hundreds of 
them—I am struck by this element referred to. See, Negro World, October 2, and 
November 20, 1926, for sample expressions. 
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by a wave of assimilationist sentiment, especially in Ger- 
many and to some extent in Russia. The Jew is forced 
back upon his group by the prejudice of the Gentile; and 
if he is an intellectual, he tends to convert this forced po- 
sition into a voluntary act. This forced identification with 
the Jewish group is metamorphosed into a creed for the 
racially conscious. 

| The role, then, of culture conflicts and culture disor- 
ganization in the development of race consciousness is a 
major one. It tends to effect the disintegration of old ac- 
commodations and makes the establishment of new ones 
difficult, race consciousness easily emerging under such 
conditions. It creates the marginal man type, insecure 
and uncertain in his position, unwilling to identify him- 
self completely with his own race, yet unable to enter the 
world of the in-group race because of prejudice against 
the race he represents. Frequently, he is ultimately forced 
to accept the Gospel of race consciousness as the resolu- 
tion of his dilemma. Salvation through race conscious- 
ness, the exaltation of his race, and complete identifica- 
tion with it, is a way that is hard, but nevertheless fre- 
quently followed. Among the dull masses the forced 
awareness of the insecurity of their race may also result in 
the emergence of race consciousness. Among them this re- 
action takes on the quality of a new religion. It is apt to 
be romantic and bizarre, possessing more of the crude and 
“irrational” elements than is true of the race conscious- 
ness of the former marginal man. 


THE ROLE OF THE DIFFUSION OF LITERACY 
IN RACE CONSCIOUSNESS 


In the modern world where there is so much intercom- 
munication and sharing of cultures, both material and im- 
material, and where there is much culture disorganization, 
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accompanied by receptivity to influences from other cul-, 
tures, we do not expect static social orders, be they based: 


on hierarchies of class, nationality, or race. 

The widespread diffusion of literacy is one factor of im- 
portance in race consciousness. This is in part a function 
of the technological advances in the mechanisms of com- 
munication. The reading habit is becoming universal. 


Missionaries have done much to aid in the diffusion of this _ 
. —— . . Pa 
habit—unwitting wreckers of social orders often. This ” 


reading habit makes possible the development of a “Native 
Press” in Africa or in the “oppressed” lands of Asia, or a 
Negro Press in the United States. All of which makes 
easier the diffusion of such dynamic ideas as democracy, 


freedom, equality, and self-determination. Also, with lit- \ 


eracy comes sophistication and with sophistication comes 
a higher conception of status, the expansion of the ego and 
a resentment of any impugnment of conception of status 


or role. The ideology of race consciousness is thus easily - 


diffused among the oppressed children of men. And when 
the social and cultural situations are ripe this diffusion 
will be effective. 

Moreover, with this diffusion of literacy and its possible 
correlate of assimilation to ideas of freedom, democracy 
and equality, goes a wider dispersion of technological skills, 
scientific techniques, and the diffusion of the cultures of 
the dominant peoples. Capitalism and its accompaniments 
placed in the hands of an “oppressed” race constitute dan- 
gers to the continued dominance of the white man. And 
a people ideologically assimilated to the dynamic ideas of 
Western culture such as democracy, equality, liberty, na- 
tionalism, and at the same time in possession of the tech- 
nology of the West will hardly accept a position of subor- 


dination in the affairs of the world.® Under such condi- & 


tions group or race consciousness will tend to emerge. 
® This is the thesis of Peffer’s: The White Man’s Dilemma (New York, 1927). 
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SUMMARY 


Race consciousness is described as the tendency of mem- 
bers of a race to identify their interests, status, and des- 
tiny with that of their race. It implies a struggle for status 
on the part of racial groups. At the present time this phe- 
nomenon tends to be world-wide in its distribution. Cer- 
tain conditions are identified as factors in the emergence 
of race consciousness. The existence of race prejudice is 
a precondition. However, race consciousness is only one 
of several possible reactions to this attitude. Race con- 
sciousness emerges when the members of a proscribed race 
become aware of the demeaning and limiting effects of 
race prejudice. The following conditions are analyzed as 
factors defining this awareness: (1) the growth of econom- 
ic and social interdependence of the peoples of the world, 
with the subsequent competition for place and status 
among the races and peoples of the Great Society; (2) the 
rising standards of living of the “backward” races and 
their demand for wages and status; (3) the struggle of the 
proscribed races for incorporation into the social orders of 
the dominant races, which results from the assimilation of 
the proscribed races to the cultures of the dominant races ; 
(4) the world-wide diffusion of literacy, aiding the dissem- 
ination of such dynamic ideas among the proscribed races 
as democracy, equality, liberty, and nationalism, or the 
right of every group to autonomy. 


























THE SOCIAL SETTING IN CHILDREN’S LIES 


MAURICE H. KROUT 
Crane College, Chicago 


CHILDREN’S LIEs may be said to fall into three distinct 
groupings: misrepresentations deriving their origin from 
situations which the child fails to perceive adequately ; pre- 
varications ascribable to the child’s tendency to confuse 
objective facts with his own fanciful constructions; and 
deceptions due to the conscious substitution of the fancied 
for the real. In this paper the aim is not to justify the 
classification of these reactions—a task attempted else- 
where’—but to establish some qualitative correlations be- 
tween these types of behavior and the social situations in 
which children function. Accordingly, we shall consider 
the adjustment of the growing child to the general cultural 
environment, the relation of family situations to children’s 
lies and, finally, the types of social therapy which may be 
employed in dealing with lying children. 


CHILDREN’S LIES AND CULTURAL FORMS 


Childhood is a period of painful learning. If we tend to 
minimize the child’s trying experiences it is because our 
early perplexities when compared to those of the present 
seem to us rather trivial. Such comparisons, implying 
that child behavior may be understood in terms of adult 
standards and adult experience, are hardly fair. In pro- 
portion to the stock of memories which he can utilize in 
reacting to his world of reality the child’s problems are 
greater than the adult’s. 


1M. H. Krout, “Psychology of Children’s Lies,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, April, 1931. 
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The world into which the child is born is not a world of 
evident meanings, for he is not immediately at home in it. 
First, the child is unable to perceive the relationship be- 
tween himself and most objects about him. Even if he 
could do so, the perception of a relationship would be no 
assurance of future success in reacting to it. The rela- 
tions of things undergo constant change, and the world at 
any time is neither the world of yesterday nor yet the world 
of tomorrow. Any change in relation implies a change in 
the meanings of the things that stand related; and the 
shifting connotations of things make behavior more diffi- 
cult than we realize. Secondly, our human world is a 
world of abstraction—that is to say, a world in which all 
relationships have been thoroughly conceptualized. Our 
concepts—social labels which we use to designate relation- 
ships—are fictitious exactly to the extent to which they are 
abstract, i.e., unlike any object in the external world.? Any 
representation (percept) that we get is vitiated by the 
meaning we attach to it. For meanings we must draw on 
a realm of fiction which the human mind creates in order 
to facilitate the perception of relationships. It is a para- 
dox worth noting that the very fictions whose purpose it is 
to make life easier make it, from at least one point of view, 
immeasurably harder.* 

The changes which are made in the description of ob- 
served relationships, and consequently in the meanings of 


2 Cf. H. Vaihinger, The Philosophy of As If, pp. 12 ff. 


8 Of course, scientific culture patterns are not the property of every human 
being, child or adult. To some extent, however, the life of any human being is 
affected by some of the fictions which we have improvised to facilitate our adjust- 
ment. To illustrate: “Two parallel lines meet at infinity,” “The number of lines 
that may be drawn through a given point is infinite,” “Any quantity raised to the 
zero power equals one,” etc. The arbitrariness and unreality of science can be 
made still more obvious by the contemplation of our metric system or indeed of 
our entire system of numbers. The man of science may be aware of the fictitious 
nature of his concepts, and he may not be; the average man, however, treats scien- 
tific concepts as if they were perceptual entities. Perhaps it is best that this were so, 
for the usefulness of science would be hampered by the realization that the tools 
which science employs are merely tentative in nature. 
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things, are changes which would not be necessary were hu- 
man beings so constituted as to make accurate enough rep- 
resentations to begin with. That the observations we make 
are repeatedly modified or discarded is proof adequate that 
misrepresentations are common in the world of science 
and therefore in our culture, of which science itself is an 
aspect. Recent upheavals in gravimetrics and atomic 
physics, in physiological chemistry, in genetic biology, in 
individual and social psychology, testify to the inadequacy 
of the concepts—i.e., the misrepresentations—which scien- 
tists at various times brought into their respective fields. 

The type of unreality found in the logic of science is es- 
sentially the unreality found in the logic of all thought. 
Science cannot be true to every particular aspect of reality 
—perceptual reality—because it aims to be true to reality 
in general; in other words, because it is essentially con- 
ceptual in nature. The unreality of science lies in the 
concepts it employs for the interpretation of its data. The 
realism of science is in some measure illustrated by the ri- 
gidity of its methods and supported by the modesty of its 
claims. A scientific law is objective and real in the sense 
that it is submitted to confirmatory tests and accepted, al- 
ways tentatively, by the consensus of competent observers. 
This is the highest type of truthfulness of which we are 
capable, and even this is not without flaw. 

That poetic literature, and even language itself, abounds 
in fictions of all kinds is also obvious. Whereas the scien- 
tist may be guilty of misrepresentation—a type of lying 
due to the limitations of his background, tools, and termi- 
nology—the poet is guilty of prevarication, i.e., the pro- 
jection of his world of fancy upon a world of reality, a pro- 
cedure of which, at least consciously, every scientist be- 
wares.‘ The folklore of all peoples contains figures of 

4 Vide W. F. Ogburn, “Bias, Psychoanalysis and the Subjective in Relation to 


the Social Sciences,” Proceedings of the American Sociol. Society, XVI1I:62-75; also 
R. B. Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, pp. 8-9. 
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speech far removed from reality as the natural scientist 
aims to see it.° 

Not only misrepresentations and prevarications but de- 
liberate deception is common to our culture. We find de- 
ception manifesting itself in all periods of history and 
among all peoples, ancient and modern. Protective devices 
of a misleading sort have been used against vicious ani- 
mals, pests, and human enemies. Myths which grow up 
around the exploits of heroes and, in a different way, 
around the attitudes and conduct of enemies in times of 
crisis, are particularly suggestive of this tendency. Thou- 
sands of books and tens of thousands of articles and pam- 
phlets have come out since the close of the European war 
in condemnation or in support of some feature of this crisis. 
Small wonder that each generation of men feel impelled 
to rewrite their country’s history.® 

Insofar as the individual does not actually determine 
his environment, and can control it but feebly and little, 
it is not he that defines the situations in which he finds 
himself, and consequently it is not he that dictates his own 
role in them. The definitions of the group become deter- 
minative of the attitudes of the individual." When the 
group therefore employs a lie-pattern in defining a certain 
situation contrary to the individual’s own experience— 
conscious or otherwise—that pattern will prove instru- 
mental in fixating a personal attitude as a tool of action in 
the life of the individual concerned. Obviously every re- 


5 St. John, The Genetics of Veracity. 


6 A recent re-statement of the famous cherry-tree incident is perhaps an illus- 
tration in point. Interpreted in situational terms, Washington’s exclamation: 
“Father, I can not tell a lie” takes on a different meaning from the implied “Father, 
I will not tell a lie,” for the boy was presumably facing a stern and excited father. 


7 To the nominalist or atomist this may seem like placing the cart before the 
horse. The approach here is confessedly that of social determinism. For convinc- 
ing illustrations of the interdependence of fictitious culture-forms and correspond- 
ing attitudes of children, see the evidence adduced by C. W. Kimmins in The 
Child’s Attitude to Life, chapters on child life during the last war, pp. 114 ff. 
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action of an individual is the individual’s own insofar as it 
depends on his organism for its existence; but the 
definition of the situation setting. the limits of his re- 
action and prescribing its form, if not its content, is the 
group’s contribution and not the individual’s. 

The effect of the cultural medium on the formation of 
“lying attitudes,” though indirect, is certain. It is the 
group that structuralizes the individual’s experience; it is 
the group that sets down the norms of individual adjust- 
ment. These norms supposedly serve to economize group 
effort and to assure the individual’s growth in a complex 
world. From the point of view here taken, however, these 
norms, if they do not always bring about maladjustment, 
at least make adjustment often difficult. In a world in 
which no object can be perceived except in its relationships, 
in which all relationships are abstract and perpetually sub- 
ject to change, in which the patterns of social orientation— 
science, poetry, custom, and language—are basically fic- 
titious, the individual’s quest for peace and accommoda- 
tion is no easy matter. 

The “love of truth,” whether as used by scientist, poet, 
or diplomat, needs restatement in terms which would ac- 
count for the artificial nature of thought itself and for the 
tortuous routes leading to adjustment in a social environ- 
ment. The justifiability of the opprobrium attached to 
lying must be reconsidered in the light of what we know 
of the function of lying as an aspect of human culture ev- 
erywhere. Children’s lies, particularly, must be regarded 
as factors in the developmental history of individuals, serv- 
ing as a means of adjustment in a sometimes hostile and 
frequently incomprehensible social milieu. 


PARENT-CHILD RELATIONS AND CHILDREN’S LIES 


The patterns of conduct which are implicit in the cul- 
ture of the group become explicit in the situations which 
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the child meets in and out of the family circle. Being first 
in time, however, family situations possess a potency which 
no others could claim. Being the most intimate, family 
situations possess an emotional intensity which makes 
them especially influential in the formation of character 
and personality. 

The family finds its main justification in the security 
which it gives the child. This security is not merely a mat- 
ter of satisfying the basic appetites but primarily a matter 
of affective adjustment, of “inner peace.” Such security 
is possible, first, so long as the definitions of social situa- 
tions supplied by the parents to the young agree at least in 
principal detail. In other words, the child’s “peace of 
mind” depends on the agreement of the parents as to the 
meaning of social facts and as to the position of the child 
in certain typical social situations. The conflict of atti- 
tudes found in discordant homes, by failing to determine 
the direction of the child’s behavior, makes more and more 
situations ambiguous to the child and renders his reac- 
tions more and more uncertain. In such an environment 
misrepresentations are most common because the fixation 
of positive norms is impossible.® 

More important as a factor in the development of chil- 
dren’s lies than the lack of coordination in the definition 
of social situations is the lack of consistency between the 
definitive attitude of the parent, as inferred by the child, 
and the parent’s behavior ostensibly based on that attitude. 
Through the influence of various ordeals to which we are 
subjected some of us come to be expert in simulating atti- 
tudes, i.e., in behaving as if our attitudes were of the sort 
implied in our actions. Lacking such ordeals, children 
show remarkable persistence in making their behavior ex- 


8 See cases cited in H. T. Wooley and E. Ferris, “Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Young School Failures,” U. S. Bulletin No. 1, Bureau of Education, 1923. 
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pressive of their attitudes. In fact, a child may deny hav- 
ing acted in a certain way when his action did not comport 
with the attitude he had assumed. A youngster of two 
who hammered away at his sleeping father in an attempt 
to waken him was amazed no less than the father when 
the latter rose with a start. His eyes wide open, the child 
whispered: “I dinna hit you.” To his best knowledge his 
attitude was not a menacing attitude, and his relation to 
the father, as inferred by the father from the child’s behav- 
ior, was not in accordance with the attitude the child had 
assumed. 

Lack of consistency in children is of course not un- 
known. The following case is typical. A little girl, four 
years old, was playing with a kitten in what seemed to be 
an affectionate manner: she stroked the animal and called 
it pet names. As soon as she thought herself unobserved, 
however, she pinched the kitten’s tail. When called to ac- 
count, she simply said: “I do not like kittens.”® What fac- 
tors entered into this case to bring about the obvious dis- 
ruption of the child’s inner life? 

In view of the stubborn drive for consistency which chil- 
dren seem to manifest it is indeed strange that they should 
become addicted to habitual deception or prevarication as 
modes of adjustment. The fact of the matter is that the 
mental integrity of the child is contingent on a very deli- 
cate mechanism which is easily thrown out of balance by 
the activities of the child’s associates. In the case first 
given the child expresses an attitude in such a way that it 
is misinterpreted. In the attempt to keep attitude and be- 
havior consistent with one another he verbalizes his atti- 
tude as a matter of adjustment to the situation. In the 
second case, however, the child is attempting to reconcile 
two types of behavior which could not be referred to the 


9 Hug-Helmuth, The Study of the Mental Life of the Child, pp. 131-32. 
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same attitude. In verbalizing his attitude he leaves one 
of his reactions necessarily unexplained. If the first young- 
ster was prevaricating, the second was more obviously de- 
ceiving. 

Two possible explanations of deception may be given in 
terms of interaction of parent and child. The child might 
have simulated kindness to the kitten in the first case be- 
cause his own experience with kittens, or with this kitten, 
was not in keeping with the definition of the child-kitten 
relationship which he received from the parent. Another 
possibility is that the child had been conditioned to a ver- 
bal pattern of relationship which the parent did not mani- 
fest in his own conduct. In other words, what the child 
was told to do to kittens was perhaps not what the parent 
felt he would do to kittens. The child’s experience and the 
parent’s attitude both must justify the definition offered 
by the parent to the child. The parent’s behavior is as in- 
sufficient to fix the child’s relationship to objects as the 
child’s attitude is insufficient to guarantee uniformity of 
behavior on his part in the light of conflicting definitions. 
Always the child’s lie must be seen as his way of resolving 
a conflict; and this is often traceable to a conflict in the 
parent’s own mind. 

It would be incorrect to accuse all parents of deliberately 
instructing their children to do what they themselves do 
not feel like doing. Some parents are merely unaware of 
their own conflicting motives when they act “as conditions 
permit” instead of as their attitudes dictate. When such 
parents lie to others or about others in the presence of their 
children they are merely manifesting a lack of consistency 
due to their own mental difficulties. Likewise, when par- 
ents offer indirect answers to their children’s questions 
representing vaguely formed definitions seeking confirma- 
tion in the parent’s statement, they are displaying some 
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manner of personal difficulty. Thus do the sins of our 
parents become the cue to our own. 

Of causal significance, too, in connection with children’s 
lies is the relation of the youngster to a parent with a con- 
scious or unanalyzed inferiority attitude. The parent who, 
as a result of various unresolved difficulties in his personal 
experience, comes to treat himself as a deficient, projects 
his own deficiency upon the child in an attempt to find 
compensatory satisfaction in the child’s position. Thus he 
treats the child as if the latter were an imbecile instead of 
an acutely sensitive individual forming attitudes as a re- 
sult of each experience he undergoes. Making promises to 
children which one neither plans to fulfill nor often would 
fulfill if one could, is in parents, diagnostic of their pro- 
found dissatisfaction with themselves. Lying to children 
in an attempt to secure conformity to the parent’s defini- 
tion which is for some reason not accepted by the child is 
another indication of one’s lack of regard for the child as 
a personality and of one’s sense of personal inadequacy. 
A mother treating her child as if he were mentally unim- 
pressionable, did nevertheless all she could to promote his 
appetitive welfare and to increase his physical proportions. 
On one occasion she was observed in the attempt to con- 
vince her boy, then four years old, that he ought to have a 
glass of milk. “Go ahead,” she urged; “go ahead; there’s 
a birdie at the bottom of the glass.” When she was later 
reminded by the writer that “there are no ‘birdies’ at the 
bottom of a glass of milk” she replied: “Of course there 
aren’t, but he’ll never finish that milk.” In justifying the 
use of her lie-pattern the mother proved at once her lack 
of confidence in the child and her lack of confidence in 
herself. 

The essence of lying is found in the lack of coordination 
between the attitudes of parents toward the problems of 
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their child, the lack of consistency between the attitudes 
or behavior of a parent and the definition offered the child 
for guidance in a specific situation, and finally, the parent’s 
sense of deficiency seeking realization at the expense of 
the child’s mental life. Lying is impossible so long as the 
child’s attitude and behavior are in some sense a reflection 
of one another, for as previously stated, the child shows a 
firm tendency to maintain the attitude of which his behav- 
ior is an expression. So long as a child succeeds in saying 
with frank naiveté’® that “as between the two ladies, from 
whom he was asked to choose the recipient of his boquet, 
he would rather ‘choose papa,’ ” all is well. When, how- 


ever, the child learns that it is occasionally possible to act 
otherwise than he “feels,” the difficulty begins. The solu- 
tion of the difficulty, like its origin, lies in the parent-child 
relationship. 


THE TREATMENT OF CHILDREN’S LIES 


Because the nature of lying has so long been misunder- 
stood, the treatment of little liars has varied from the at- 
tempt literally to “whip the devil out of them” to the in- 
dulgent ascription of their “stories” to an over-active im- 
agination. The interdependence between the culture-pat- 
terns of the group and the child’s mannerisms, on the one 
hand, and the influence of parent-child relations on the 
child’s mental processes, on the other hand, must be taken 
into account in considering ways and means of modifying 
the child’s conduct. 

The differential diagnosis of children’s lies is the first 
requisite of successful treatment. A misrepresentation due 
to the limitation of either the social environment or the 
child’s own organism is not to be confounded with the fan- 
tastic reactions emanating from some inner conflict expe- 


10C, W. Kimmins, The Child in the Changing Home, p. 49. 
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rienced by the child. Again, a lie showing the child as re- 
coiling from reality and carrying on his battles in the pri- 
vacy of his own mind is not to be mistaken for the lie of a 
child who carries his battles into the open and tries to 
achieve mental balance through deception. Diagnosis is, 
here as elsewhere, half the cure. 

The misrepresentations of children are not hard to rec- 
ognize, and yet they are often so treated that they lead to 
undesirable complications. The attempt of the child to 
shift the responsibility for some little mishap to an inani- 
mate object may be due to the child’s misinterpretation of 
his relation to the outside world. If permitted to retain 
the definition of his relation to objects, for example, with 
which he collides, the child may infer that life is a series 
of reactions to objects possessing sinister motives and aim- 
ing somehow to harm him. Such undue consciousness of 
the objects in his environment is really an intense con- 
sciousness of himself. The tendency to withdraw into an 
imaginary world peopled with benign objects may grow 
out of this type of parental indulgence. And some parents 
not only indulge but encourage this tendency. 

Each child passes through a period of naive naturalism 
in which the finality of personal experiences seems too ob- 
vious ; though, fortunately for the child, the reasonableness 
of culture forms, as embodied in the definitions of the par- 
ents, is also taken for granted. The child’s misconceptions 
of his relation to the world of men and things thus tend to 
be supplanted by what may be group misconceptions of 
these same relationships. From the point of view of men- 
tal adjustment it is preferable to lie with the group than 
to lie alone. When the parent has therefore imparted to 
the child the standards of his group, provided of course 
he himself has accepted them, he has perhaps done all he 
could do. 
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The preferences of the child born of his own inner 
experiences are nevertheless important. Not unlike the 
products of the poet’s pen, the child’s fantasies are some- 
times treated with derision and often with unnecessary 
sternness. Yet fantasies are not always harmful. One 
evident advantage of the “fantasy lie” is that it makes life 
more tolerable for the youngster when the obstacles he en- 
counters are too great for him to overcome. A little girl 
of three who could not adjust herself to the mystery of her 
grandfather’s death was heard telling of his expected re- 
turn to play cards with her. Not until the child later asked 
her father to “tell ‘granpaw’ not to die again when he re- 
turns” did she reveal how deep-felt was her concern over 
“oranpaw’s’ passing. 

The treatment of prevarications growing out of fantasies 
lies neither in derision nor in discouragement. No action 
is called for until the origin of the child’s daydreams has 
been carefully investigated and an attempt has been made 
to correlate his fantasies with his problems. Assuming a 
careful inquiry into motivation, neither derision nor dis- 
couragement is advisable. Both methods may prove de- 
structive of the usual relationship between parent and 
child. Furthermore, they may prove disastrous to the 
subtle symbolism of the child’s inner life and forever de- 
stroy the child’s social usefulness in the future. Treatment 
to be effective must assume the reality of the child’s verbal 
reactions and utilize the child’s mental experiences in solv- 
ing his problems.** A certain amount of vicarious mental 
experience is permissible, and all of it can be used con- 
structively.” 


11 A projected “deficient” may be encouraged and the “superior substitute” may 
be called upon to do the encouraging, for example. 

12 The parent accepting the child’s mental life as real fares better than one who 
does not. For an edifying illustration of this principle in its extremest form, see 
Frances G. Wickes, The Inner World of Childhood, pp. 216-17. 
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Punishing the child to “elicit the truth” is another meth- 
od which, though it gives temporary relief to the parent, 
is not likely to bring about a reconstruction of the child’s 
personality. A three-year-old girl often punished for tell- 
ing “small untruths” inferred, not illogically, that there is 
a special premium placed on “truth-telling,” and that any 
act would be excused as long as the “truth” were told 
about it afterward. On investigation the child’s lies were 
found to be merely tools of control; and when a recondi- 
tioning was obtained in terms of “truth-telling” as a goal, 
the lies were given up in favor of unrestrained freedom 
with “truth” as security against punishment.” 

Other methods of “verifying lies” are as undesirable as 
punishment and as impertinent as insistence on “perfect 
truth.” Such procedures are without effect so far as fu- 
ture conduct is concerned, and succeed only in getting the 
child to cultivate a special technique for the evasion of the 
immediate ordeal. Much preferable is it to give the child 
who lies about what he would do a chance to tell of what 
he actually has done. For, generally speaking, the child 
addicted to lying is likely to be unhappy in the environ- 
ment in which he lives. Providing opportunities for the 
free expression of the child is far more desirable than un- 
remitting suspicion and suspense in anticipation of “an- 
other lie.” 

A thoroughgoing program of treatment in habitual cases 
of lying would be based on all available knowledge of what 
is appropriate, and so far as we know valid, in child-rear- 
ing. The discovery of special talents with the view to 
facilitating their exercise is of course the first step in the 
treatment of a child. A search into the unrealized ambi- 
tions of the youngster is next in importance. The enrich- 


18 J. C. Foster and J. E. Anderson, The Young Child and His Parents, Case 11, 
p. 44. 
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ment of the child’s experience through training in the 
manipulation of objects, esthetic experience, and adven- 
ture of a moderate sort is indicated regardless of the nature 
of the problem. Neither shock nor threat forestall the for- 
mation or cure the employment of the various patterns of 
pseudo-adjustment. Enforced subordination of the child 
may lead to a real or vicarious escape from the environ- 
ment in which he lives; it does not lead to adjustment by 
the frank recognition and utilization of the suitable possi- 
bilities included in the child’s environment. 

The opportunity for channelizing child behavior is an 
opportunity not only for the conditioning of wholesome 
reactions in children but for the reconditioning of unhappy, 
inefficient adults. The parent who is successful in the 
treatment of a child understands himself and studiously 
avoids all conduct that stamps him as a snickering, doubt- 
ing inconsistent—in short, as a maladjusted individual. 
He seeks indeed to integrate his own experience with the 
experience of the group but retains an open mind on the 
matter of culture standards and culture change. What is 
most important, such a parent strives to organize his im- 
pulses under some goal or principle that finds support in 
his capacities and has the sanction of the group at large. 
The problem of maladjusted children is, after all, the prob- 
lem of maladjusted adults; and conversely, the adjusted 
child is the product of contacts with individuals who are 
themselves well adjusted. 





ENGINEERS AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


CLARENCE MARSH CASE 
University of Southern California 


Or LATE the academic subject of societal self-direction 
has taken a surprising turn which throws it into the cen- 
tral current of public discussion. This comes about as the 
sequel of that searching analysis and criticism of machine 
civilization which has been waged with increasing vigor 
ever since the World War. This movement, after finding 
brilliant expression in the monographs of Andre Siegfried, 
Stuart Chase, and others at home and abroad, took a still 
more arresting turn when Professor Charles A. Beard, as 
editor, published a volume of essays by various writers un- 
der the title Whither Mankind? 

This broadside was contributed by sixteen writers in ad- 
dition to the editor himself, and every single one of them 
was an academic worker or a publicist. It was the product 
of men accustomed to dealing with the higher social values 
in such fields as science, health, family, play, education, 
art, philosophy, and religion. In his epilogue the editor re- 
marked that the whole thing presented “the challenge of 
science and the machine to modern thought. They set a 
task for philosophy—the task of affording illumination 
and direction to ‘our confused civilization.’ ”* 

This remark becomes the more significant in the light of 
later developments. At that time Professor Beard, as edi- 
tor and contributor to the symposium, was perfectly clear 
in his understanding that the re-evaluation and re-direc- 
tion of our distracted civilization is a task for those pro- 
ficient in philosophy and the social sciences. Yet now, two 


1 Whither Mankind? by Charles A. Beard and others (New York, 1928). 
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years later, he edits another symposium under the title, 
Toward Civilization,? the contributors to which are all 
members of the engineering profession! 

What is the significance of this surprising change of 
front? Apparently it reflects editorial policy rather than 
altered conviction. At least that is the most charitable 
way to look at it, although there are passages which imply 
that possibly Professor Beard really lost, between the 
printing of the two books, his former clear understanding 
that the work of reorganizing the social values of a civ- 
ilization is a task, not for mechanical, but for social en- 
gineers. 

That the former should leap to the helm in this later 
book appears to be due to the fact, as related by Professor 
Beard in his Preface, that “To a group of prominent engi- 
neers in New York, Whither Mankind? appeared to be a 
challenge to their whole profession.” They felt that the 
technicians should not be blamed for the social evils con- 
nected with their machines and machine products. Engi- 
neers are as vitally interested in the welfare of society and 
humanity as anyone else. So, as we are informed in the 
Epilogue, they appointed a committee of engineers, and 
this committee selected a group of spokesmen, and these 
became the contributors to the present book, Toward Civ- 
ilization, whose significance for the problem of social prog- 
ress we have here to estimate. 

The essays are all interesting. Many of them are ex- 
ceedingly informing to the layman in applied science but 
none of them, nor all of them together, makes the least 
contribution to the long-standing problem of social progress. 
The editor himself makes the erroneous assertion that 
these great engineers “are the best fitted by training and ex- 


2 Toward Civilization, by Charles A. Beard and others (New York: Longmans, 
1930, pp. vii+307). 
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perience to report on the tendencies and possibilities of the 
machine system.” To be sure, he means, as the next sen- 
tence shows, to say that they can tell best just how much 
ugliness and harm to workers a machine is capable of per- 
petrating, and whether these are inescapable accompani- 
ments of its working. But it is not true that the engineer 
can tell whether its evils are escapable or not. That de- 
pends on whether the determiners of social policy, often 
legislators but not exclusively so, are willing to tolerate 
those evils or not. It is important to know just how 
quietly a street-car can be made to operate. An engineer 
might give us that information, but the matter of bringing 
into existence a street-car system that will run with full re- 
gard to public welfare is a problem of totally different 
character. 

It does not seem sufficient to reply that knowledge of the 
fact that our machines have not behaved as well as they 
are able is a great gain, for that has been evident to all 
thoughtful observers for a long time. 

The ground problem of social science from its beginning 
has been this one whether society can be made to imagine 
its own improvement and proceed to bring its social vision 
to pass. “A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, or what’s 
a heaven for?” A principal reason, perhaps the supreme 
reason, why human societies have borne such little resem- 
blance to the kingdom of heaven portrayed by the great 
revealers is that their grasp so vastly exceeded their reach. 
If an engineer speaks as an engineer we hear him, are in- 
structed about engineering, and stand socially where we 
stood. If he, by happy and rare fortune, proves able to 
speak also as a social prophet, we may be enlightened and 
inspired to do something toward the always neglected task 
of progressive societal self-direction. But this is social en- 
gineering, and it is the task of citizens primarily, and of 
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social scientists secondarily. Professor Beard seems far 
from the truth where he says: “Whether the spirit of sci- 
ence, which is responsible for our magnificent machines, 
can conceive of a magnificent society is a problem in tech- 
nology” (p. 14). 

The fact is that technicians, as such, did not even call 
public attention to these evils. That was the work of the 
earlier critics who spoke from their own fields, namely, of 
literary, artistic, philosophical, social, religious, or more 
narrowly class-conscious but essentially human values— 
and aroused the long-complacent technician to his present 
defense. The general drift of the defense, in essay after 
essay of the book in question, is to point out that the en- 
gineer is neither more nor less responsible for the social 
evils of the machine age than are all the rest of his fellow- 
citizens. This is the essential truth of the matter, but the 
same stroke that excuses the technician from special blame 
for the present ugly machine civilization also robs him of 
the chaplet of social leadership placed on his brow by Pro- 
fessor Beard. 

The question is so vital in its bearing upon the problem 
of societal self-direction, or social engineering if preferred, 
that we may be excused for dwelling upon it a little fur- 
ther, especially since a concrete example adduced by Pro+ 
fessor Beard so perfectly illustrates the processes involved. 

Working as an associate of the late Count Goto, Home 
Minister of Japan, in the reconstruction of Tokyo after the 
catastrophe of 1923, Beard saw an inspiring spectacle of 
engineers, architects, and city-planners working marvels of 
reconstruction which, under the untrammeled guidance of 
imagination and technical skill, were well on the way to- 
ward making the new city the marvel of the modern world. 
Could they only have had their way! But they did not. 
And the reason assigned destroys utterly the whole propo- 
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sition that the engineer holds the key to social progress: 
“And the failure in realization,” we are told, “must be at- 
tributed to the esthetic and intellectual unpreparedness of 
the citizens rather than the desires of the technicians.” 
Professor Beard thinks that of the two the engineers were 
more forward-looking than the mass of the people, and he 
shows that his former estimate of the technician’s more 
modest role has not been fully abandoned when he adds: 
“The ground had not been sufficiently broken by the com- 
bined labors of physics and philosophy” (p. 18). So he ad- 
mits after all that the envisioning of “a magnificent civili- 
zation” is not a problem in technology in the sense repre- 
sented by his collaborators of the engineering profession, 
but one in which philosophy must have a hand. And by 
the same admission it becomes a problem of evaluation 
and appreciation over and above all the technology. 





FIREARMS AND HOMICIDE 


H. C. BREARLEY 
Clemson College, South Carolina 


Over seventy per cent of the homicides in the United 
States are committed with firearms.’ In contrast, in 1923 
only 10.4 per cent of the slayings in England were the re- 
sult of shootings, while the percentage was 17 in Australia 
and only 1.3 in Japan.? In recent years, moreover, the 
percentage of slayings done by means of firearms has been 
increasing. During the period 1910-1913 in the United 
States Registration Area the percentage of homicidal 
deaths committed with firearms was 62.8 for males and 
52.2 for females.* From 1920 through 1926 there were 
63,906 homicides in the Registration Area. Of these 45,666 
were committed with firearms, a total of 71.46 per cent.* 
A large part of this increase, however, appears to be due to 
the inclusion of several Southern states in the Registration 
Area rather than to the greater use of firearms in the states 
embraced in Hoffman’s study summarized above. 


The consensus of opinion is that these slayings with fire- 
arms are committed chiefly with revolvers rather than with 
rifles or guns. “The pistol is the curse of America, and 
they are almost as plentiful as lead pencils in this coun- 
try, good citizens and bad citizens possessing them... . 
There are more people shot to death or wounded by pistols 
in the United States in one year than in all of the rest of 


1 Mortality Statistics, 1920-1927. 

2F. L. Hoffman, The Homicide Problem, p. 4. 
3 Ibid., p. 29. 

4 Mortality Statistics, 1920-1926, Table 7. 
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the world besides.”® Another writer states, “Nearly seven 
thousand are killed by pistols in this country every year; 
in England and-Wales there are sixteen.” 

The Mortality Statistics of the Federal Division of Vital 
Statistics divides the total homicides into those committed 
with firearms, with cutting or piercing instruments, and 
with other means. Consequently, by dividing the total 
homicides into the number in which firearms were used it 
is easy to secure the percentage of shootings for each state. 
Table I shows in parallel columns the mean homicide rate 
for the three years 1924-1926 and the percentages of slay- 
ings by firearms for the totals of the same period. 


Taste | 


Homicide Rates per 100,000 Population and Percentage of Firearms 
Used in the Slayings 


State Mean Homicide Rate Percentage of Firearms 

1924-26 1924-26 
Florida 38.27 73.48 
Mississippi 21.37 77.89 
Louisiana 21.17 71.76 
Alabama! 18.65 72.07 
Georgia? 18.30 75.23 
Tennessee 17.77 76.56 
Kentucky 14.83 86.01 
Arizona® 14.20 74.60 
Missouri 12.37 72.12 
Wyoming 12.33 79.76 
South Carolina 12.20 78.60 
West Virginia? 12.15 80.60 
Illinois 10.60 71.45 


1 Data for 1925 and 1926 only. 
2 Data for 1924 only. 
3 Data for 1926 only. 


5 Judge William McAdoo, “Crime and Punishment: A Symposium,” Scientific 
Monthly, XXIV:415-47. 


6 F. E. Venn, “Murder,” The Independent, CXIII:361-62. 
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North Carolina 9.87 74.97 
Virginia 9.50 74.43 
California 8.70 68.30 
Michigan 8.43 67.81 
Colorado 8.23 72.05 
Ohio 7.63 63.67 
Maryland 7.37 60.17 
Montana 6.67 76.69 
Indiana 6.57 71.71 
Delaware 6.47 54.35 
Pennsylvania 5.90 68.25 
Kansas 5.47 72.30 
New York 5.10 56.57 
Utah 5.10 68.42 
Washington 5.03 74.34 
New Jersey 4.87 52.77 
Oregon 3.97 73.53 
Idaho 3.93 76.27 
Nebraska 3.60 74.32 
Connecticut 3.23 33.77 
Minnesota 2.93 61.74 
Iowa 2.60 67.20 
Massachusetts 2.47 46.71 
Rhode Island 2.23 56.52 
Wisconsin 2.17 62.37 
North Dakota 2.03 58.97 
Maine 1.60 52.63 
New Hampshire 1.27 41.18 
Vermont 1.17 41.67 


Even a casual examination of this table will indicate a 
general tendency for a decrease in homicide rate to be asso- 
ciated with a smaller percentage of firearms slayings. To 
measure this more accurately, a coefficient of correlation 
was calculated by the Pearsonian method between these 
two traits. This was found to be + .61 with a probable error 
of + .07. For fear that this coefficient might be raised by 
the inclusion of Negro homicides, a second calculation was 
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made by the rank-difference method, using data for whites 
only for both homicides and firearms-slayings. This coeffi- 
cient was found to be + .67 with a probable error of + .06. 
These two coefficients indicate clearly that among the states 
there is a fairly close relationship between a large percent- 
age of firearms-slayings and a high homicide rate, that 
knowing the percentage of total slayings committed with 
firearms one can with fair success predict whether or not 
the homicide rate is high or low. This conclusion is in ac- 
cord with Hoffman’s statement, “The countries in which 
the murder death rate is the lowest are the countries in 
which the carrying or possession of firearms is permissible 
under strict government regulations.” 

Since a large proportion of homicides in the United 
States are not premeditated murders but are various types 
of manslaughter accomplished by means of a revolver and 
“in sudden heat and passion,” it is evident that the custom 
of carrying concealed firearms should be expected to in- 
crease the number of slayings, for if the would-be slayer 
did not have at his ready disposal a deadly weapon with 
which to take the life of his antagonist, he would be forced 
to delay his attempt at vengeance and often, upon reflec- 
tion, he would follow his calmer judgment and resort to 
less violent methods of securing justice. Consequently, 
one should expect a high homicide rate where the carrying 
of a revolver is considered almost a symbol of manhood. 
In many communities, especially in the states which lie 
within what has been lightly called “the Smith and Wesson 
line,” a young man without his pistol would feel himself 
as emasculated as would a Sikh without his sacred dagger. 
In such a state an attorney general writes in his annual 
report: 


7 “Murder and the Death Penalty,” Current History, XXVIII:408-10. 
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The record shows to the world that during the previous twelve 
months 243 of our fellow-citizens were put to death at the hands of 
our own fellow-citizens. . . . 1 am sure that each one of you can 
assign certainly as one cause the deplorable custom of carrying pis- 
tols, a custom carried to such an extent that our state may be re- 
garded as an armed camp in time of peace. Our young men and 
boys, black and white, rich and poor, seem to think that their outfit 
is not complete without a pistol; some of our older men show a bad 
example, and I regret to say that some public officials have on occa- 
sions been found armed in violation of law. Pistols are carried, not 
as a protection at night on some lonely road or in some remote part 
of the country during the day or in some dangerous neighborhood, 
but at public meetings, on the streets, at social gatherings, even at 
dances, even at daily labor and following the plough, and I add also 
even at church and prayer-meeting.® 


This practice of carrying concealed weapons is in marked 
contrast to the situation in most European countries, 
where the possession of revolvers is subject to stringent 
governmental regulation and where criminals arrested 
with unlicensed firearms on their persons are almost cer- 
tain to receive additional penalties. In Canada, a country 
resembling the United States in many ways but having 
only one-sixth as many homicides per 100,000 population, 
both public opinion and strict police regulations limit the 
ownership of concealed weapons, and heavy sentences are 
given burglars or robbers who are armed when arrested.° 
In many other countries even officers of the law go un- 
armed. The author once commented to a patrolman, who 
was cleaning his revolver and refurnishing his cartridge 
belt, “In London ordinary policemen do not usually carry 
revolvers except when upon special missions in search of 
desperadoes. What would happen in this city if the offi- 


8 Quoted by Hoffman, The Homicide Problem, p. 31. 


9 William Banks, “Canada’s Effective Criminal Law System,” Current History, 
XXVIII:405-07. 
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cers of the law were disarmed?” His prompt reply was, 
“We would all be dead by night.” 

Although revolvers are never used for sport but are al- 
ways purchased for slaying human beings, their sale and 
manufacture are practically unregulated, although some 
states have strict regulations upon their statute books. In 
a state which forbids the carrying of concealed weapons 
the author has observed witnesses and jurors leaving their 
revolvers in the safe-keeping of the sheriff while they them- 
selves were on duty in the court room. The mores and the 
law are at variance, and, as usual, the mores are the 
stronger. Yet even when one state does suppress the open 
sale of revolvers, citizens of other states and mail order 
houses evade the law. In one publication, sold on every 
news stand, Hoffman noted seven advertisements of pis- 
tols, ranging in price from $6.25 to $9.75.%° So great is 
the demand for such weapons that the large domestic pro- 


duction is insufficient and heavy importations are made 
from Europe, especially from Spain, “whose entire output 


of these murderous weapons finds its way to this market.”™ 


The large sales of toy revolvers and the popularity of mov- 
ies featuring “gun-play”—a term significant in its levity— 
are further indications of the attitude of the American peo- 
ple towards pistols and their users. 

The percentage of homicidal deaths caused by firearms 
varies appreciably for certain groups. For rural homicides 
the percentage of firearms-slayings for the years 1924-1926 
was 74.5, while for urban districts it was 67.1 per cent. 
This is perhaps due to the country dweller’s greater expe- 
rience and skill in the use of such weapons and to his great- 
er facility for employing rifles and shot guns while ostensi- 
bly hunting. Contrary to common belief, fostered by hu- 


10 Op. cit., p. 4. 
11 Judge William McAdoo, op. cit., p. 417. 
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morous stories and black-face comedians, the Negro ap- 
parently uses a razor rarely in committing murder, for 72.3 
per cent of the Negro homicidal deaths were committed 
with firearms in contrast to only 68.3 per cent for the 
whites. For Negro females the percentage of firearms 
used in slayings was 63.2, while for white females it was 
only 46.8, due, perhaps, to the latter’s lesser chances of 
injuring or slaying an assailant. 

The possessing and carrying of concealed firearms is, con- 
sequently, a matter of grave significance if the lamentable 
recurrence of slayings in the United States is to be de- 
creased. Regardless of whether the relationship be explained 
by the frequent purchase of revolvers by those with homi- 
cidal tendencies or by the greater chance of unpremedi- 
tated murder by those who carry pistols in accordance with 
custom, the prevalence of such weapons undoubtedly in- 
creases the average citizen’s danger of violent death. For 
many persons, moreover, the possession of a firearm gives 
a false sense of security and encourages recklessness and 
arrogance. The homicide rate of the United States will, 
therefore, probably remain higher than that of Europe un- 
til there is a marked improvement in the regulation of the 
sale and possession of*concealed firearms, and until the 
measures for governmental control are heartily supported 
by custom and public opinion. 





SOCIAL NEEDS OF PORTO RICO 


LAWRENCE GRANGER* 
Mexico City, Mexico 


A SpanisH writer, Sefior Araquistias, after a recent tour 
through the West Indies, made the following interesting 
observation—“that while in Cuba, Haiti, and Santo Do- 
mingo the people lived joyously though poor, in Porto Rico 
the attempted imposition of the Anglo-Saxon culture had 
produced a melancholy.” Though the picture of condi- 


tions on the Island may not be quite as somber as this 
Spanish writer depicted it, one cannot appreciate the sad 
socio-economic state of the people of Porto Rico until he 
has had personal contact with the conditions there. The 
recent survey of social problems on the Island made by the 


Brookings Institution of Washington, D.C., contains the 
following statement: 


During the past thirty years several reports of the Insular or Federal 
government have dwelt upon the special aspects of the same central 
issue. But in spite of the study that has been given to the problem 
and such efforts that have been made to relieve the situation, the 
condition of the masses of the Island’s people remains deplorable. 
While distress has been intensified by the disastrous hurricane of 
1928, even during the most favorable periods the picture of life on 
the Island is drab indeed.1 


Without describing in detail some of the outstanding so- 
cio-economic problems of the Island, those which draw im- 
mediate attention are: (1) the over-population of the 
Island, estimated to be now over four hundred to the square 
mile; (2) the land problem. Since 1898 the number of 


_ *Eprroriat Note: Mr. Granger was a resident for a number of years as a mis- 
sionary in Porto Rico. This article was written early in 1930. 


_ 1 Victor S. Clark, Porto Rico and its Problems, p. xix of Introduction, Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D.C. (1929). 
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small land owners on the Island has dwindled from 34,247 
farmers to 15,981 by the year 1920 (referring to farmers 
with ten acres of land or less). 

On the other hand, absentee-landlordism has increased 
rapidly during the American regime. There are today no 
less than 400 persons (including corporations) who own 
or lease the best of the land in Porto Rico to the extent of 
766,396 acres. (3) Wages have advanced only slightly 
during the last thirty years while living costs have more 
than doubled with most of the food that is consumed com- 
ing from the United States. Most families in Porto Rico 
are living below the subsistence level. Wages range from 
forty cents to a dollar a day; employment fluctuates, the 
wage earner is idle from four to six months during the year 
and throughout the Island there is a great army of unem- 
ployed. 


THE RURAL SITUATION 


The people of the rural districts live today in many re- 
spects just as their forefathers did centuries ago. It seems 
a rather strange thing to say, yet it is a well attested obser- 
vation that the rural people live not in centers nor in 
groups classed as villages but in homes scattered all over 
the mountain sides, along the summits of the steepest 
hills, by precipitous paths, in fact wherever it is possible to 
erect a temporary shelter. For this reason the statement 
someone has made that you are never out of sound of the 
human voice can be considered as a literal truth in most 
sections of the Island, even in the most interior district. 
The topographical situation, representing continuous hills 
and narrow valleys and hundreds of tiny streams, presents 
an ecological barrier to the development of a village life. 
In a report on Child Welfare in the Insular possessions of 
the United States, Helen V. Bary makes the remark that 
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three-fourths of the people in Porto Rico live in rural dis- 
tricts which could not be classed as villages and that very 
few own the land on which they live. She says: 


The great majority live in thatched huts which they build themselves 
from materials from the plantations. So long as they live on the 
plantation they may have the possession of the huts and are consid- 
ered owners, which explains the census figures showing one home 
owned to every ten inhabitants of the Island. The classification of 
virtually all of these homes as free from mortgage does not indicate 
a condition of general prosperity, but is due to the fact that those 
thatched huts are so cheap and perishable that they cannot be mort- 
gaged.? 


THE STATUS OF THE CHILDREN 


“The children are an ever-present and abundant econ- 
. P . >. . . 
omy of the peasants’ life,” wrote a distinguished writer 
years ago.° 


It is called a domestic economy since it costs nothing to supply the 
air of the day for the lungs of the little waifs; it costs nothing for the 
clothes for they run about in the sunshine and the rain just as God 
made them and sleep in odd corners without covers for the first half 
dozen years of their baby lives. When older, a single discarded gar- 
ment adds to their natural grace the shield of decency. So they live 
without expense and with the little tenderness bestowed upon them 
in the shape of material comforts, though the mother’s kiss is often 
given and the father pats the little head. . .4 


Dr. Fleagle, a former president of the University of Por- 
to Rico, says in his book: 


It is estimated that there are in the Island of Porto Rico at the 
present time about 10,000 homeless waifs under the ages of twelve 
years who live by whatever means they are able, many of them beg- 


2 Helen V. Bary, Child Welfare in the Insular Possessions of the United States, 
Part I, p. 9. 


8 Wm. S. Bryan, Our Islands and their People, p. 333. 
4 Ibid., p. 334. 
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ging or stealing, and most of them, having no lodging place, sleep on 
the doorsteps or wherever they happen to find a lodging place secure 
from the rain. . .° 


Wherever one goes on the Island he is bound to be sur- 
rounded by these beggar youths, future citizens of Porto 
Rico and of the United States, yet who have no place they 
can call home. Going from town to town on the Island 
one inevitably meets these witty fellows. If he stops his 
car for a moment on the street, there will be a half a dozen 
of them eager to watch the car, anticipating of course a few 
pennies in return. It is not unusual for them to ask for 
a ride to another town where, they explain, they have a bet- 
ter opportunity to “ganar chavos” (earn pennies). 


PSYCHO-SOCIAL CAUSES OF PORTO RICO’S CONDITION 


The long inheritance of the Porto Ricans, the conditions 
bordering upon serfdom for so many years, the lack of an 
educational or religious system of teaching that would 
bring moral stamina to the people, have no doubt tended 
to produce habits that are not stimulating to progress 
on the Island. The Spanish strain is still predominant in 
the poorest homes. There is a false ambition of so many 
of the young men of the country for “white-collar” posi- 
tions. They leave their tiny huts in the hills, come to the 
towns along the coast, eke out a meager living for them- 
selves, and become indifferent to the problems around 
them. 

The Porto Rican, speaking generally, does not seem to 
have the ability to use his income as productively or as 
economically as he might. Many farmers leave too much 
of their land to old predatory methods of cultivation, which 
again may be explained by his early heritage, wherein his 


5 Dr. Fleagle, Social Problems in Porto Rico, p. 32. 
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former landlords gave no incentive for original thinking 
and doing. 

Many American business men and farmers have told 
the writer that so often the laborers will rather quit their 
work than perform a certain menial task, even when by 
such effort they might support for a time their hungry 
families. 

There are many men and women begging on the Island 
from force of habit who physically could perform a good 
day’s work. Many persons have called at the writer’s 
home in the country asking charity. They were to all ap- 
pearances in good health, but refused to do any manual 
work in exchange for a meal or some money. 

Many communities are sadly lacking in any kind of co- 
operative effort. In nearly every town there is to be seen 
a section where hundreds of tiny huts are crammed to- 
gether without any thought as to what the effect will be 
in the moral tone and health of the people. Even the com- 
munity hospitals of most villages have become a social dis- 
grace. Open sewage runs down the main streets of nearly 
all of the small towns. Such evidences as these would in- 
dicate that the people are “socially emaciated” and are 
lacking in virile leadership and social motives of mutual 
aid. 

The typical Porto Rican is inclined to spend his money 
for things he does not need and for necessities of poor qual- 
ity. American farmers, in answer to the query of why 
wages are not higher invariably say, “If the people were 
to receive more money they would spend it without any 
consideration of value or utility; these laborers never try 
to save anything they earn.” Mistakes in spending money 
are not confined to Porto Ricans but the mistakes are more 
unfortunate in a people striving for sheer economic sur- 
vival. 
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Undoubtedly the political situation is playing its part 
in the misfortunes of the people. There can be no doubt 
that many Porto Ricans have lost their land through proc- 
esses which, though legal, are not in accord with the high- 
est ethics. Again, in every political campaign on the Island 
the illiteracy of the people has been commercialized to ad- 
vance the interests of the few. It was a common sight in 
many towns during the last election of 1928, to see the 
truckloads of men from the country driven through the 
streets, yelling and shouting for some political boss who 
had offered them a day’s wage and some tobacco for their 
votes. 


SOCIAL CODES 


The Porto Ricans follow the social codes handed down 
to them without question. To fail to carry out the social 
mores is often far worse to the Porto Rican than to break 
the more fundamental virtues. This is particularly true 
in cases of people needing care. As institutions for or- 
phans, the insane, and other defectives and dependents are 
so inadequate, these obligations are met by individual fam- 
ilies. If the parents of a large family die, the relatives or 
neighbors divide the family in a matter of fact way and 
bring up the orphan children with their own. But this 
generosity is sometimes dimmed by the use the guardians 
make of their charges. The orphans are often made to 
work quite hard and are in a position of servants in the 
household rather than members of the family. 

The Porto Ricans care for their aged without any 
thought of the cost. The feeble-minded and the mildly in- 
sane in the community are also received into the family 
and taken care of after a fashion. Many wander in the 
hills and from “barrio to barrio” but receive friendly aid 
wherever they go. The social mores respecting hospitality 
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will not permit the Porto Rican to turn away any rela- 
tives. So often one sees in a tiny home in the hills the near 
and distant relatives living with and being supported en- 
tirely by the income of the head of the house, whose work 
may be often very erratic. The host will strive to main- 
tain the visiting family and go deeply into debt rather than 
suggest that they leave. 

From the study of the home and living conditiens of 
the rural masses certain observations may be especially 
noted. First, there is existing an unstable situation due 
to the decline of farm ownership and the great increase of 
unskilled laborers and heavily indebted tenant farmers. 
Social disorganization is seen on every hand as one visits 
the tiny homes of the proletariat class. There is no per- 
manency of dwelling place. Usually as long as there is 
work on the plantation, the family is permitted to live in 
these small huts. Most of these houses are very inade- 
quate for the entire family, where more often than not the 
children number from six to ten. Very oftef the family 
is permitted to erect a hasty shelter on a few feet of the 
plantation. When work gives out they are ejected and 
must either tear down the hut and carry the cheap mate- 
rials with them or leave it as it is. It is quite true that 
in many parts of the Island there can be seen these cheaply 
built huts left abandoned by their former owners, silent 
witnesses to the poverty of the people. 


THE HEALTH OF THE COUNTRY MAN 


The Porto Rican is a “sick man.” What has been com- 


monly attributed to voluntary laziness and shiftlessness in 
the average workman in Porto Rico is largely found to be 
the result of months of undernourishment and improper 
diet, to a condition of anemia and chronic indigestion. The 
writer has observed very carefully the working conditions 
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of laborers in certain places of the country and conferred 
with the employers regarding the fitness of these men. 
When they were well fed and had been given proper oppor- 
tunity to live a normal life, to have one day’s rest in seven, 
and to enjoy the privileges of a healthy home life, they 
have rendered a service that is far ahead of the wage that 
they received. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCE 


The educational improvements are not as marked as 
some suppose. Though remarkable figures can be pro- 
duced to demonstrate the decline in illiteracy on the Island, 
an accurate study has shown that more than eighty per 
cent of the elementary children do not go beyond the third 
grade; that the English which they are taught is inade- 
quate and practically useless, as very few are able to ex- 
press their wishes in that language. The large majority 
seldom find any use for their English despite the opinions 
of many leaders to the contrary. 

What is more significant and alarming for the future of 
the Island, is that so many of the youth who do learn the 
English sufficiently well to make it a useful tool, leave their 
native environment for the States and seldom return. Al- 
ready there are more than 80,000 Porto Ricans living in 
New York and this number is increasing yearly. This de- 
pletion of the best life on the Island, leaving the less effi- 
cient and the unfit to propagate their kind, can have but 
one result, namely, a deterioration of the rural population 
and the eventual moral decay of the towns. Surely no 
question should be more important than this one to those 
who have the leadership of the Island in their hands. Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt himself said recently: “The final analysis 
of the strength of our Island depends upon the small prop- 
erty owners. The ideal at which every nation must aim is 
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to have the maximum number of its citizens home owners.” 
With so many problems facing this beautiful but poverty 
stricken Island, there could be no efforts more rewarding 
than those which aim for the development of a more per- 
manent and prosperous home life. We recognize the Porto 
Ricans as citizens of the United States: we have yet to rec- 
ognize them as sharing with us those democratic ideals 
we so loudly acclaim. 








THE JAPANESE AND THE QUOTA 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


ALTHOUGH seven years have passed since the Japanese 
were excluded from the immigration quota law, the prob- 
lem is as alive today as ever. It may be sleeping in some 
quarters but it has lost nothing in vitality. The situation 
reminds one of Lincoln’s pronouncement that “nothing is 
ever settled until it is settled right.” The problem of the 
Japanese and the Quota has recently been brought to the 
front by American business men, chiefly members of 
Chambers of Commerce, and Foreign Traders. 

The circumstances leading up to the omission of the Jap- 
anese in 1924 were briefly these: The Japanese who had 
been sought after as laborers when the Chinese were de- 
barred from the United States, had come in increasing 
numbers and adverse reactions had developed against 
them. Anti-Japanese legislation had been put in effect to 
discourage them. It seemed, however, to many persons on 
the Coast that the Japanese were continuing to increase in 
too large numbers and particularly that the birth-rate was 
so large that desperate steps would need to be taken. 
Highly respectable citizens and crowd recidivists joined in 
turning against the Japanese. Organized labor, the Na- 
tive Sons, the exclusionists, political swashbucklers, one 
hundred and fifty per cent Americans combined. Lobbying 
at Washington and propaganda distributed throughout the 
country turned the trick. “Unassimilable” and “undesir- 
able” were applied to the Japanese. 

Just before the bill to omit the Japanese from the Quota 
was to be voted upon at Washington, the statesmanlike 
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Japanese ambassador’ saw the larger issue at stake, and 
pointed out how the proposed method of handling a deli- 
cate question would create deep and lasting ill will among 
his own people in Japan. He accurately forecasted the 
natural disappointment and resentment that the Japanese 
in their home country would feel. But narrow-minded, 
over-suspicious politicians at once proclaimed that the dig- 
nified and courteous ambassador from Japan had issued 
a threat. At once Congress passed the law excluding the 
Japanese from the Quota, despite the protests of both high- 
minded American officials and private citizens, who were 
jealous of the good name of their country abroad, and who 
believed that, while the invasion of the Japanese on the Pa- 
cific Coast was going too far, there were appropriate meth- 
ods at hand to meet the issue. 

Many Americans protested against what they consid- 
ered an insult to the friendly neighbor across the Pacific. 
Officials, religious leaders, laymen were aggrieved but 
could do little against a hot-headed public opinion. Apol- 
ogies and explanations were made informally, but the Jap- 
anese people had been so deeply wounded that they could 
not forget. They were especially perplexed because only 
a year before at the time of the serious earthquakes in 
Japan the American people had responded generously. As 
one Japanese said: “In 1923 the Americans extended an 
open hand of mercy to us, but in 1924 they slapped us with 
the other hand.” 

The Japanese being a first-rate power could not see why 
their representatives should not be admitted on a two per 
cent basis, or about 150 a year, inasmuch as other immi- 
grants, such as Mohammedan Turks, were admitted. 
Moreover, it would not be any 150 Japanese a year, but 
only those who could leap the thirty or more hurdles which 
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all immigrants must leap in order to come in. It was clear 
to the unbiased that if the United States could not take 
care of 150 selected Japanese immigrants a year, there 
must be something woefully weak in the body politic. If 
the nation whose people often boast of being the strongest 
nation on earth could be wrecked by 150 Japanese i immi- 
grants a year there must be something “rotten in Den- 
mark.” 

A movement to put the Japanese on the Quota was in- 
augurated in 1925 and 1926, but it met with new protests 
from organized labor and other groups on the Pacific Coast. 
In fact, representatives of these groups announced that if 
a movement to put the Japanese on the Quota developed, 
they would inaugurate counter propaganda against the 
Japanese, more vigorous than they had spread in the years 
preceding 1924. 

For some time the Japanese Quota situation lay dor- 
mant. In 1929 and particularly in 1930, the situation was 
brought to the front by a new group of Americans, namely, 
by members of Chambers of Commerce and by those busi- 
ness men known as Foreign Traders.? A quota basis was 
requested for the Japanese in conventions that have been 
held up and down the Coast; in national convention the 
same thought has been put into resolutions and publicly 
announced through the press. It is claimed that the anti- 
Japanese legislation of 1924 had greatly hampered trade 
relations not only with the Japanese but with the whole 
Orient. It was further claimed that the time is now ripe 
to put the Japanese on a quota basis and thus to revive the 
needed good will of the Japanese. The returns to the 
United States in terms of business, it is claimed, would be 
a welcome change from serious boycotts. In Portland, 


2 The general industrial depression has led the foreign traders to take this broad- 
minded stand in behalf of international fair play. 
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} Oregon, the foreign traders’ resolution (1930) stated that 
“the said Exclusion Act was unnecessary, for the reason 
that its chief objects could as effectively have been ob- 
tained in a far more courteous and friendly manner of put- 
ting the Japanese under the two per cent quota provisions 
of the law.” The larger issue was well brought out in the 
resolution of the National Foreign Trade Conventions, 
held in Los Angeles, May 1930, which ran as follows: 


This National Foreign Trade Convention recognizes the funda- 
mental fact that the only enduring basis for world trade is founded 
upon the principles of justice and fair play between nations and that 
international good will can only be maintained through the develop- 
ment of friendship and mutual understanding.’ 


Not only Chambers of Commerce and Foreign Traders, 
but other representatives of business interests, have ex- 
pressed themselves in no uncertain terms. A lengthy edi- 


torial in the Los Angeles Times sets forth in detail the 
reasons why the Japanese should be given a quota basis. 
The opening paragraph carries the spirit of the whole edi- 
torial: 


The movement started by the Portland Chamber of Commerce 
and warmly endorsed by the National Foreign Trade Council to 
have an immigration quota assigned to the Japanese deserves gen- 
eral support. The present exclusion puts the Japanese people in an 
anomalous position—one of implied racial inferiority—and all the 
explanation in the world that its real design is to prevent racial ad- 
mixture, which is generally conceded to be undesirable, does not 
serve to salve the wounded feelings. It is to be hoped that the move- 
ment will be taken up by other Chambers of Commerce and civic 
bodies, especially of the Pacific Coast, and that such an expression 
of opinion will go forward to Congress as to cause that body to act. 


3 Los Angeles Times, May 25, 1930. 
4 May 26, 1930. 
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One of the questions involved in the whole situation is 
this: Is immigration legislation in the United States en- 
tirely a domestic policy? This was the basis upon which 
the Japanese were debarred in 1924 but the adverse results 
of such legislation have made many people believe that 
immigration legislation can never again be considered 
wholly as a domestic affair. In 1929 President Coolidge pro- 
tested against anti-Mexican legislation on the grounds that 
it would offend the Mexican government and people; thus 
indicating that from the point of view of the chief Execu- 
tive of our country, immigration legislation is not always 
a domestic matter. 

If the Japanese were admitted to the United States, 
what about the Chinese and East Indians? They would 
also be entitled to fair consideration and to a chance to 
qualify. China with its venerable past could contribute a 
hundred or so capable persons a year; likewise, India, with 
its new political and social developments. It is becoming 
increasingly clear that, as the Japanese have insisted since 
1924, the United States cannot afford to discriminate be- 
tween the capable people who might qualify from any rec- 
ognized nation. The percentage admissible might be put 
down to the equivalent of one per cent or a half of one per 
cent of carefully selected individuals, but as long as a quo- 
ta basis obtains, it is important that fair treatment be ac- 
corded to all. 

If the Japanese were put on a quota basis, another ques- 
tion would some years later arise, namely, of permitting 
them to become eligible to citizenship. This question 
would not develop for years and ought not to prove a se- 
rious one because of the limited number of persons who 
would be involved. If Japanese of foreign birth could 
qualify, they would make as good citizens as the rank and 
file of the newcomers from many lands, and better than 
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some. They could even teach some native-born Ameri- 
cans a few things about industry and frugality ; their crime 
rate would be lower than that of the native born, judging 
by the present records of Japanese immigrants. 

The present situation relative to the Japanese and the 
Quota may be put tersely as follows: 


1. In 1924, the United States, in order to protect herself 
against the immigration of people different in culture traits, 
left the Japanese off the Quota. 

2. The exclusion of the Japanese but not the exclusion 
at the same time of other immigrants of culture traits dif- 
ferent from Americans, such as Mohammedan Turks, 
deeply wounded the feelings of the Japanese people, caused 
far-reaching resentment among them, lowered their esti- 
mate of Americans, and decreased their good will. 


3. Six years later, in 1930, American business men on 
the Pacific Coast, members of Chambers of Commerce and 
Foreign Traders, under the stress of a widely felt depres- 
sion, urged that the United States give the Japanese a lim- 
ited quota basis,—in the name of fair play and in the hope 
of better business relations with the Orient. 


4. The inclusion of the Japanese under the present im- 
migration law would limit their numbers to 100 a year (as 
distinguished from 150 according to the law in 1924) of 
selected individuals, who would need to qualify with refer- 
ence to all the regular restrictions now in force for immi- 
grants from Europe. 

5. To admit a hundred selected Japanese a year would 
not endanger the welfare of the United States. 

6. Such an inclusion would wipe out the blot of unfair 
treatment by the United States that is now being felt by 
the proud people of Japan and would improve internation- 
al and trade relations. 
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7. Including the Japanese on a quota basis would in- 
volve a number of years later the question of including the 
Chinese and possibly the East Indians on a similar quota 
basis, and would in time bring up the question of citizen- 
ship for those persons of Oriental birth who might be inter- 
ested and who might qualify. 





Book Notes 


UNION-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION ON THE RAIL- 
ROADS. By Louis Ausrey Woop. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1931, pp. xiv-+-326. 


Four major systems of rail transportation in the United States 
and Canada, comprising about one-sixth of the railroad mileage, have 
now adopted the plan of union-management cooperation with every 
indication of promised success. The plan is perhaps better known 
in the United States as the “B & O plan” because of the wide public- 
ity given to it at the time of its adoption in 1923 by the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad administration. Professor Wood in the present 
volume has undertaken to give a complete survey of the conditions 
under which the plan has been operating on the four major systems. 
The aim of the plan has been to bring management and the organ- 
ized groups of men together in a spirit of working cooperation for 
mutual benefits. Seven years have now passed since its inception, 
and while no final verdict can be given, a review of the attainments 
would seem to reveal that complete success awaits the full-blown de- 
velopment of cooperative attitudes on the part of both administrators 
and workers. Best results so far have been satisfactory outlets for 
the creative impulse of the workers, regularization of employment 
providing a sense of security, and a positive lessening of friction 
between employers and employed. Problematical still is the creation 
of the genuine group spirit; the author stating that “too often at a 
local repair point or on a transportation division, cooperation has 
only succeeded in bestowing the group conception upon the limited 
few, whereas the remainder . . . have been left with little thought 
beyond their immediate surroundings.” The account is extremely 
worth while for its sketch of the values of union-management co- 
operation, for its suggestive materials capable of utilization in other 
industrial fields, and for its interpretative data so useful in the field 
of industrial relations. M. J. V. 
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THE MIND OF THE SAVAGE. By Raout Atuter. Translated 
by Fred Rothwell. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, 1930, pp. xiv +301. 

This book is a translation of Le non-civilisé et Nous written in 
1927. After showing that the theory of the “Noble Savage” has 
been exploded, the author both criticizes and develops other theories, 
notably that of Levy-Bruhl. The mind of the savage is to be ex- 
plained by the belief in magic which moulds and dominates his 
mentality. The secret, the mysterious and supernatural, the absurd, 
are most important to the primitive. Unfortunately, the uncivilized 
man fails to examine that which is bequeathed to him; he is afraid 
to modify it. He is a dupe to magic of any kind, and becomes in- 
capable of normal curiosity. His intelligence is said to be arrested. 
He lives in a state of intellectual inanition. Magic also brings about 
moral disintegration: for instance, habitual lying to escape evil at- 
tributed to magic, but without regard to truth; self-destruction, sor- 
cery, cannibalism with gruesome ritual, etc. Incidentally, higher so- 
cieties are also susceptible to magic, much of it to be understood as 
a survival from earlier and cruder forms. Any difference which ex- 
ists between civilized and uncivilized people in the belief in magic 
seems to be simply that of degree. 

Even for the uncivilized peoples it must be recognized that they 
have built up traditional social institutions and agencies for control 
which harmonize more or less with a religion, rudimentary though 
it be. And invariably disorder and disintegration result if that re- 
ligion is taken away from the people. A substitute is absolutely nec- 
essary, and for this no religion has qualified as well as Christianity. 
The author points out that the Christian missionary’s real service 
and objective should be to liberate the uncivilized from the haunting 
fear of magic and sorcery which arrests their intelligence, and to 
give them mental calm, peace, and joy in living so that a mental rev- 
olution and free initiative can lift them out of the depths of ignorance. 

This work would appeal alike to the anthropologist and the mis- 
sionary, and is to be followed by another dealing with the connec- 
tion between magic and religion. The theme of conversion of the 
heathen and uncivilized peoples seems rather heavily burdened with 
facts pertaining to civilized people in the present book, and at times 
the reader is confused by questions raised and answered none too 
clearly. Nevertheless, the book is a real contribution, highly inter- 
esting, and sincerely recommended. J. E. N. 
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CHINESE FARM ECONOMY. By Joun L. Buck. University 
of Chicago Press, 1930, pp. 476. 

This study of farm management and rural social conditions on 
2,866 farms in seventeen localities of China includes a farm area 
of 21,000 acres, a capital investment of nearly $5,000,000 in Chinese 
currency, and a rural population of approximately 17,000 persons. 
The descriptive material of the book is supplemented by many inter- 
esting pictures and an array of tables giving the concrete data. The 
first part deals largely with farm management, but the later chapters 
deal with farm labor, the farm family and population, and food con- 
sumption and the standard of living. 

The basis of Chinese agriculture is a farm system of unfenced 
scattered plots of land for the most part inherited and worked by 
the owner. The farms are small, poorly equipped, and the methods 
of farming are primitive. Their maintenance efficiency is due largely 
to their knowledge (acquired by trial and error) of crops best suited 
to their social climate, the conservation of the soil and food produced, 
and the relative absence of animals to consume food. But their 
standard of living is low compared with the standard of the western 
farmer. The farmer’s life needs to be enriched mentally as well as 
materially before any great change can be made. M. H. N. 


SOME FOLKS WON’T WORK. By Cuincu Carxins. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1930, pp. 202. 

By striking immediately at the smug complacency and the “I’m- 
a-self-made-man” attitudes of the economically successful, Miss 
Calkins lays bare one of the really vital causes of the failure of un- 
employment relief, a supine public, an indifferent public, and a non- 
sympathetic public. Lying in that unwillingness to help others be- 
cause of a wayward conceit that their own successes have been due 
solely to their own efforts is likewise found a thick-skulled reasoning 
which so effectively shuts out a rationalized solution for unemploy- 
ment. Only within the past week, I have heard several groups of 
business men discussing the local unemployment situation, and from 
all these groups but one lingering echo has emanated—“These fel- 
lows don’t want work; they want free care.” Miss Calkins has an- 
swered this echo in a convincing manner, and the pity of it all is, that 
these groups will, in all probability, never hear of her book. 

Based upon three hundred cases of unemployment collected by the 
National Federation of Settlements in the supposedly prosperous 
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year, 1928-29, the facts narrate the grim tragic tale of human suffer- 
ing endured by the men out of work. Those who continually con- 
fuse the unemployable with the unemployed should, for the sake of 
enlightenment, read the case histories of the Federation. One of the 
best parts of the book is devoted to that nightmare of the friendless 
worker—hunting a job. One who has had the good fortune of hav- 
ing influential friends provide the way for the first interview with an 
employer can hardly be brought to a realization of just what the 
emotional tension attendant upon a-begging-for-a-job means to the 
nervous system of the applicant. Why should these unfortunates in 
such a great number of cases be treated as though they were despic- 
able outcasts begging for alms? 

Another fine section of the book is devoted to the psychological ef- 
fects: if you would watch the disintegration of a man, follow around 
the fellow who seeks and seeks, and meets nothing but one rebuff 
after another; no need to describe the grand finale reached after a 
series of defeats. Altogether a splendid portrayal of social situations 
involving the unemployed; and will some one be good enough to 
provide a desk copy for every employer? M. J. V. 


AN AMERICAN EPOCH. By Howarp W. Opum. Henry Holt 
and Company, New York, 1930, pp. xi+-379. 

Word pictures which are here given in profusion show that the 
people of our southern states are “different,” and the northern peo- 
ple are also different, but the what and how of the differences are 
known to neither. As the pictures follow one another, it becomes 
evident that instead of one, there are many Souths. While recog- 
nizing sectionalism with its own backgrounds and prospects, the au- 
thor has given a sympathetic and unbiased American interpretation 
which should appeal not only to the South itself, but to the nation. 
The family stories of Uncle John and the old Major provide con- 
tinuity from pre-Civil War days to the present. In their experiences 
are unfolded the southern trends economically, politically, religiously, 
and socially. Thus is humanized a useful fund of scientific data, and 
the artistic style of the writer makes reading easy. Owing to the 
great promise of the South in urbanization and industrialization, ev- 
ery one ought to try to learn more of how the North and South re- 
gard each other, and especially how the South regards itself, for 
which purpose this book is uniquely useful. The wealth of source 
material listed bears witness to how important and alive is the in- 
terest concerning the South. J. E.N. 
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MEASUREMENT IN SOCIAL WORK. By A. W. McMutten. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1930, pp. xvi+154. 

This book comes after years of effort by social workers to measure 
the services rendered by their agencies. In order to effect a worth- 
while collaboration of statistical material the cooperation of the chief 
agencies in twenty-nine cities was secured. 

“For practical purposes the functions of social work were divided 
into twenty-four types, and it was expected that each city would 
furnish satisfactory information in respect to at least five specified 
fields and ten additional ones. The obligatory fields were: family 
welfare and relief, child placing and institutional care of children, 
hospital in-patient service, and public health nursing—these being 
the fields in which public interest is greatest. The figures collected 
are for the year 1928, and the estimated population of the twenty- 
nine cities was more than 13,000,000—a number sufficient to fur- 
nish a fair sample of the work done throughout the country.” 

The standardization of forms of service proved somewhat difficult. 
In the field of family welfare the terms “major case” and “minor 
case” were used, while the care of children was classified under eight 
different heads. The figures show that the private agencies handled 
more major cases than the public agencies, but the latter gave a 
larger amount of relief. 

The statistics on legal aid and child care were far from adequate 
and cannot be considered final. 

The report intimates that some public body should assume the 
burden of gathering such statistics and concludes with the hope that 
a bureau of the federal government may eventually accept this un- 
dertaking. G. B. M. 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING. Agencies Educating for 
a New World. By Jonn Eucene Hartey. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1931, pp. xx-+-604. 

In this virtual encyclopedia of materials concerning the agencies 
that are educating for a new world, Professor Harley of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, has penned an appropriate and timely 
dedication to Aristide Briand and F. B. Kellogg, “who as responsible 
statesmen, had the courage and vision to express in two succinct 
paragraphs the aspirations and longings of human beings throughout 
the world.” In his Preface, the author indicates his deep and abid- 
ing interest in helping to increase “the number of informed people 
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in the several countries.” The materials on international under- 
standing have been brought together from the ends of the earth and 
include extensive work done when the author was a research student 
at the Institut Universitaire de Hautes Etudes Internationals at Ge- 
neva. The Foreword is written by Paul Mantoux of Paris, who as- 
serts that an important procedure in every country “is to train an 
elite to think, feel, and act internationally.” International interest 
does not contradict national interest, according to Dr. Mantoux, for 
“the man with the highest international spirit is one whose enlight- 
ened patriotism seeks to understand other countries.” The volume 
is a “guide-book full of precise and useful information” about inter- 
national education, international scholarships, international travel, 
international houses, international institutes. One is amazed as he 
turns page after page of materials relating to what is going on in the 
way of international education. To compare this work with the 
work of a similar character a century ago is to demonstrate the tre- 
mendous progress that is being made. May Professor Harley be re- 
warded by being instrumental in doubling or trebling the number of 
people in the world who develop a real international understanding. 


E. S. B. 


SOCIAL LAWS. By Kyunc Durk Har. University of North Car- 
olina Press, 1930, pp. xii+-256. 


The author dedicates the volume to Professor Richard C. Cabot 
and expresses appreciation to his other teachers at Harvard Univer- 
sity. He examines so-called sociological laws as advanced in works 
by Blackmar and Gillin, Ross, Giddings, Ward, and evaluates them 
in terms of scientific laws. He insists on the distinction between the 
appreciation and the melioration of social phenomena. He classifies 
social laws into (1) teleological, (2) apriorisms and methodological 
presuppositions, (3) statistical, and (4) near-causal. By teleological 
laws is meant the attempt to describe phenomena in terms of final 
causes and to evaluate them in terms of moral and ideal standards. 
Although the author speaks disparagingly of teleological laws, he 
sets “ideals” in his second chapter for scientific social laws, and does 
a great deal of “evaluating” in terms of these “ideal standards” 
throughout the volume. Apriorisms are defined as propositions 
which may be accepted on “the ground of sheer dogmatic faith.” 
The author holds apriorisms lightly but resorts to pronouncements, 
such as, “I call all impersonal and unreciprocated human relations 
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secondary data in sociology.” Statistical laws are treated by the 
author with special skill; he points out a number of limitations and 
difficulties. Near-causal laws are those based on inferences from 
historical sequences and from biological and mechanistic sequences. 
In their present state, the social sciences had better be called “social 
arts,” in the author’s judgment. His final standard is that a valid 
scientific law is “ a description of an invariant pattern of phenomena, 
explicable by a generally accepted theory, in turn explicable by a 
generally accepted theory, in turn explicable by a plausible hypothe- 
sis, thus making the conceptual unification of phenomena complete.” 
This may all be true but a bit heavy. The reviewer may disagree 
with the book at several places and still speak in high terms of it. 
It is stimulating and well worth careful consideration by any stu- 
dent of social science. Although the author still speaks of sociology 
in terms that many persons would consider out of date, when he re- 
fers to it as a collection of special social sciences or a collection from 
special social sciences, his work is to be treated with respect. 


E. S. B. 


BECAUSE I STUTTER. By Wenpett Jounson. Appleton, 1930, pp. xv+126. 
Here is a real life history. It is an excellent social psychological study, reveal- 
ing not only the mental conflicts of a young man who began as a small boy 
to stutter, but also the ways in which social life aggravated his difficulties. 
The author writes with remarkable insight, keenness of analysis, and frankness. 
The reader lives over again the main problems of the author. As compensa- 
tions for a speech defect, the author turned to scholarship, athletics, Utopia- 
building, writing, and geniality. The author runs beyond his own theme and 
generalizes well, as follows: “Life is precious, and it makes all the difference 
in the world whether a man be born black or white, Jew or Gentile, deformed 
or beautiful. Those are the things that shape our lives more than we com- 
monly suppose. We have all read the story of the man without a country, 
and we have all felt a profound sympathy for that man in spite of our patrio- 
tism. . . . We have failed, however, to grasp the startling truth that the same 
story might be told in behalf of the one-legged man, the one-armed man, the 
blind, the deaf, and the ugly; the woman with too much hair on her face 
and the woman with pigeon toes. All such people are exiles.” E. S. B. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By Earnest L. Bocart, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1930, pp. xii+797. Dr. Bogart has already demon- 
strated his fitness to write interestingly and authoritatively on the economic 
history of the United States. This present work is not a revision but a new 
product built on the lines of the author’s previous contributions to the economic 
history of our country. He covers the field in three parts: Colonial Develop- 
ment, The Westward Movement, and Industrialization. This volume takes its 
place at the head of the list of the works in its field. E. S. B. 


SAFETY EDUCATION. By Ipasetre Srevenson. A. S. Barnes & Co., 1931, 
pp. x+157. 


SOME BITING REMARKS. By Harry Gotpsmiru. A. S. Barnes & Co., 1931, 
pp. 43 
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OUR AMERICAN MUSIC. By Joun Tasxer Howarp. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
New York, 1930 and 1931, pp. xxiii+-713. In this authentic and complete pre- 
sentation of American musicians and music over a three-hundred-year period, 
the personalities seem to live again. It is almost a pageant, so vivid are the 
descriptions. The author has written with charm and sympathetic insight. 
Beginning with New England Psalmody, he relates the struggle for music and 
musicians in the new world. And the struggle is not over, although less sharp. 
Francis Hopkinson (1737-1791) was the first American composer. James Lyon 
and William Billings (1746-1800) in turn left marked influences during those 
early stages. Inferior as their music would now rate, still it has once filled an 
important place. Mr. Howard divides the history into three parts: 1620 to 
1800, then 1800 to 1860, and finally 1860 to the present. The second period 
begins with the birth of the first national airs, viz., “Yankee Doodle,” “Hail 
Columbia,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” and “America.” Each has an interest- 
ing story. The awakening of a national consciousness centers about Anton Philip 
Heinrich, William Henry Fry, and George F. Bristow. Musical education of 
the masses, as championed by Lowell Seah (1792-1872) and William Mason 
(1829-1908); the work done by Theodore Thomas (1835-1905) to establish 
the orchestra in America; and Edward MacDowell’s (1861-1908) ideals for 
the fine arts in a University curriculum, are among the high lights of the book. 
Every field of music is fairly represented in the survey, and although the more 
important artists, such as Francis Hopkinson, the two Masons, Stephen Foster, 
Ethelbert Nevin, Edward MacDowell, and others are given relatively more 
space, the contemporary composers and their mentionable works are included 
all along the line. The list thus discussed becomes imposingly long. 

Each composer is regarded as the product of a particular environment, 
heredity, or tradition. Foreign influence from concert artists and teachers is 
not overlooked, although American experience and purpose are stressed. Appro- 
priately enough, the author cautions against undue provincialism in the atti- 
tudes of Americans for their own music, and he suggests that it is erroneous 
to think nationalism of American music, as ordinarily applied to that of Nor- 
wegians, Russians, Spaniards, etc. The cosmopolitanism of the people of 
the United States would infer a music which ought to transcend sectionalism 
or group division. American music as an individuality will develop for the 
nation as one people, quite as the American novel and drama have done. The 
national idiom, if it comes at all, will come about naturally from within, not 
artificially. In this book, music is seen to have grown along with other insti- 
tutions and cultural forms, and Americans may feel proud of what has been 
achieved. For those who worry about any lack of musical appreciation evident 
today, this history will reassure them of remarkable progress. Although the 
need has been unfortunate, yet it is heartening to notice how much gross 
ignorance and prejudice of material kind have been overcome in the upward 
trend of American music. There are 86 illustrations, and appendices contain 
valuable systematized information. N. 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF PERSONALITY. By J. H. Denison. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1930, pp. xxii+340. The book is built on the concepts 
of illusions and the role that they play in personality development, or more 
particularly in the way that they result in inferiority complexes and hinder 
personality expansion. We all have portraits of ourselves, real or imaginary, 
or in the words of Cooley, looking-glass selves. The individual’s portrait has 
lines drawn by his family, “touches added by the gang,” lineaments derived 
from customs and morals. Taboos operate and the consciousness of inferiority, 
or a “tainted self” develops. Social standards sometimes account for “the shell 
that shuts in the soul.” The desire arises for another self, and the radiative 
type may develop. By getting new notions of ourselves as radiative selves we 
may enlarge our personalities and not remain subject to the socially repressive 
influences. The theory is interestingly developed; it has much of merit, but 
is incomplete; the style is popular, literary, and fascinating. E. S. B. 
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RACIAL FACTORS IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY. By Herman Fetpman. Har- 
per & Bros., 1931, pp. xiv-+318. In a straightforward, factual way this study 
describes the hindrances that various races experience in American industry. 
The account is uniform in that each of several races are free to work in un- 
skilled activities and to an extent in certain skilled trades or higher positions 
but that sooner or later they bump their heads against a ceiling beyond which 
they are not welcome no matter how capable as workmen or how worthy as 
persons. The account varies in that the ceiling or bar to further advancement 
exists at different levels for different races. The Negro, Chinese, Japanese, and 
Filipinos, Mexicans and Indians, and to a less extent, Slavs, Italians, and Jews 
feel the restrictions. Especially interesting chapters are those dealing with 
“the struggle for employment,” “keeping the Negro down,” “excusing the dis- 
criminations,” and “the panorama of racial prejudice.” The materials for 
these studies were obtained by field workers of the staff of “The Inquiry.” 
Part II presents social and industrial remedies, and puts the problems squarely 
up to employers, pointing out to them that they can keep our nation “an un- 
assimilable mixture of jarring elements,” or help to make it a “harmonious 
composite.” E. &. 3. 


EMOTIONS OF MEN. By Frepericx H. Lunp. Whittlesey House, New York, 
1930, pp. x+348. Among the interesting topics discussed are: emotions as 
prime movers, how emotions shape man’s beliefs, what strong emotions may 
do to us, why do we weep, emotions in history and politics. The point of 
view is a modified behaviorism, with special interest in psychiatry and psycho- 
analysis. The style is popular. The author raises continually the connection 
between the problem of motive and the problem of value. With the breakdown 
of old moralities, youth are asking if there is anything that really matters. 
The author replies that the answer is to be in the constitution of the indi- 
vidual and in his organic needs and that the satisfaction of these needs is “not 
rational but emotional.” The weakness of the volume is at the point of not 
giving social stimuli and personal status real consideration. E. S. B. 


ANIMAL AGGREGATIONS. By W. C. Attee. University of Chicago Press, 
1931, pp. ix+431. While the subtitle of this book, namely, “A Study in Gen- 
eral Sociology,” seems somewhat far-fetched, the volume possesses special ecolog- 
ical significance. Increase of animal forms is defined in terms of “crowding” 
or of cutting down spatial distances. Both the harmful and beneficial effects 
of crowding are discussed in considerable detail. The results consist largely 
in the harmful effects upon growth and the retarding of the rate of reproduc- 
tion. On the other hand, there are certain protective and resistance gains. 
biological analogies were not taboo, the effects of animal crowding might be 
compared with the results of human congestion in slums. The author finds 
support for the reviewer’s “fifth wish” when he shows how the principle of co- 
operation is innate in animal life. L. S. B. 


PROTESTANT COOPERATION IN AMERICAN CITIES. By H. Pavut Dove- 
Lass. Institute of Social and Religious Research, New York, 1930, pp. 514. 
This book is full of detailed and condensed information based upon an ex- 
haustive study of the origins, history, and achievements of the church federa- 
tions in twenty of America’s largest cities. It is a companion volume to Church 
Comity, previously published. Part I, which is a general report, gives the 
factual material pertaining to the Protestant cooperation movement, indicating 
trends and variations within the movement. Part II, which is a technical re- 
port, is intended primarily for the workers in the field. The appendix contains 
a questionnaire, charts, and a brief bibliography. A special effort was made 
to measure religious distance. This phase of the study is of special importance 
to those interested in research, as well as to those interested in the practical 
program of church cooperation. Denominationalism and religious partisanship, 
particularly the deep-rooted attitudes and sentiments of church leaders and 
members, hamper the federation of churches. M. H. N. 
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International Notes 


Edited by Joun Eric Norpsxoc 


Tue BritisH-Frencu-ITatian naval agreement is the outstand- 
ing political event in recent months. It is the result of “conversa- 
tions” that have continued after the London naval pact, which 
failed to settle certain points involving Franco-Italian rivalry. Opin- 
ions regarding the new agreement range from the most optimistic 
expressions for world peace encouraged by the reduced program for 
the building of armament, to rather pessimistic criticism of England 
for dividing the sea with a knife, as if it were a pie, and having kept 
the largest piece for herself, then giving the remainder to the other 
nations concerned. Nevertheless, the new accord between the three 
nations ought to help European stability. The world does not seem 
to be ready for disarmament as yet, and meanwhile all pacts to 
limit construction, to reduce armaments, and to protect so-called par- 
ities, serve as invaluable contributions for international education. 
People need to rise above some provincial aspects of nationalism, 
and to become more international in mind, before actual disarma- 
ment may be realized. This agreement is but another in a series 
which, it is hoped, are paving the way for disarmament. This tri- 
angular pact may be criticized for procrastination, since the prin- 
ciple of parity which causes the French-Italian discord has not been 
settled but has been postponed until 1936. The limitation of arma- 
ments is primarily political as a problem, and much remains below 
the surface. Yet it is decidedly an achievement when naval powers 
can be brought to agree to a status quo rather than to race for 
greater power; it is an achievement when a five-year program for 
reduction and limitation is voluntarily arranged by the contracting 
nations. Of course, neither one has sacrificed safety, and there is 
no danger of surprise from either. It is another step to build up 
international confidence, and if Aristide Briand’s ambitions for a 
United States of Europe meet with better success, five years may be 
sufficient to bring about a still more significant naval agreement than 
the present. 
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A Brack Sea Navat Pact, signed March 7th by Turkish and Rus- 
sian representatives, warns us that armament politics are not con- 
fined to the Mediterranean. It is agreed that there shall be no aug- 
mentation of naval armaments on the Black Sea or contiguous seas 
without notifying the other party six months in advance. A similar 
agreement already existed between Turkey and Greece. In that 
region it is also recognized that peaceful, friendly relations are best 
guaranteed by the reduction of armaments. 


GerMANyY AND Austria have a treaty ready to submit to their re- 
spective parliaments during 1932, which virtually effects a customs 
union of the two countries. They are tired of waiting for a Pan- 
Europe movement of the same kind, and have perforce acted in- 
dependently, much to the concern of other European nations. It is 
feared that out of such economic agreement might grow political 
union. On the other hand, it appears reasonable that a regional 
agreement of this kind might open the way for a Pan-European 
agreement, and the other European countries have been invited to 
join the projected union for the abolition of customs barriers. Eng- 
land, France, and other powers tend to regard the affair from the 
political aspect, as if the Geneva Protocol of 1922 were being vio- 
lated and the matter would thus fall subject to investigation by the 
League of Nations. Chancellor Bruening, representing the contract- 
ing parties, says that the economic agreement contemplated does 
not violate any treaty or protocol, in as much as there is no political 
intent. On the face of it, although European countries are eager for 
the benefits of economic union to remove tariff barriers, yet they 
doubt one another and hesitate to take the necessary step. Germany 
and Austria deserve commendation for leading the procession. 


Mauatma Ganpui and Viceroy Irwin of India have arranged a 
truce which brings to an end the year-old civil disobedience move- 
ment. Gandhi and the Nationalists have been granted amnesty for 
all political prisoners held for nonviolent offenses; those living at 
the seashore may make their own salt if they choose, rather than buy 
from the government salt monopoly; and certain property that has 
been confiscated for nonpayment of taxes is to be returned. India 
proposes to continue a boycott against foreign goods when Indian 
industries may be so promoted, but the boycott is not limited to 
British products. The Nationalists have been promised participation 
in the second round-table conference, at which India’s complete in- 
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dependence will be insisted upon. The objectives include such im- 
portant items as “control of the army, finances, fiscal policy and for- 
eign affairs; examination of India’s debt by an unbiased tribunal and 
the right of either India or Great Britain to abrogate the alliance at 
will.” Until India controls these issues herself, her independence 
would scarcely be nominal. 

It remains to be seen just what has been gained by the civil dis- 
obedience program. The outcome of the second round-table confer- 
ence will be a better indication of what will be granted India besides 
some form of federation. Gandhi remains undaunted in his policy 
of nonviolence, which he calls the future weapon of all nations. In 
his own words, “War will never be exterminated by any agency until 
men and nations become more spiritual and adopt the principle of 
brotherhood and accord rather than antagonism, competition, and 
superiority of brute force.” He criticizes the West as being too ma- 
terialistic and selfish, and no doubt he is right. As yet no govern- 
ment exists which is, to him, ideal. In such ideal form of govern- 
ment, “ a man will reach his full stature in every phase of life and 
his interests will be paramount to all others.” But that is not to be 
construed like Socialism as practiced today. In reply, it might be 
said that any form of government would be a good government if 
properly and honestly conducted. In this connection, it is of interest 
that Viceroy Lord Irwin recently hinted in unmistakable terms to 
seventy ruling princes in India that their medieval autocracies would 
have to give way to more liberal forms, more in tune with the de- 
mocracy of the age. According to Lord Irwin, “The reign of law 
must be based either expressly or tacitly on the good will of the 
community. Individual liberty and rights must be protected.” Pub- 
lic law is to be secure from arbitrary interference, as has been pos- 
sible for the maharajahs. This sounds very much like the “hand- 
writing on the wall,” as if Great Britain contemplates a new system 
of relationships between government and governed. That would be 
necessary in a federal form anyway. 


Cuina has requested the removal of foreign battleships from the 
harbor of Shanghai. Ostensibly, the reason given is nonpolitical, 
under the plea of danger to shipping due to crowding. Of course 
the militant unrest in China cannot be overlooked, but it is no doubt 
due to traditions of extraterritoriality that foreign battleships hover 
about Shanghai. The Nationalist government’s note to America, 
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Great Britain, France, Japan, and Italy is an expression of national 
consciousness which might have been expected under the circum- 
stances. 


SECRETARY OF STATE Stimson is undertaking a new policy for in- 
vestigation of the entire Russian situation. The study will be con- 
ducted only by specially authorized agents, and there will be no 
semi-official meddlers. The growing volume of American-Russian 
business, as well as the agitation for embargo on forced labor goods 
from the Soviet, makes investigation necessary. The success or fail- 
ure of the five-year plan is also of primary importance, as well as the 
general conflict between Communism and capitalism. The results 
of the study will be awaited with great interest, as they might affect 
diplomatic relations between Russia and America. 


Tue Sovier Commissar OF AGRICULTURE reports that the com- 
munal farm movement is quite a success already, and that more 
than nine million peasant families have joined the farms. However, 
as might have been expected, work is not equally attractive to all 
of them—in fact, some of the industrious ones do more than their 
fair share, and others scarcely any work. It is proposed as a remedy 
that labor may be equalized by the piece system. He who works 
more will be paid more. He who works not will not eat. The farm 
workers are thus to adopt the piece-work system which has been 
found successful in a number of Russian factories. After all, there 
must be some urge to work. 


Tue European Union seems to be coming ever closer towards 
realization. When, after a year and a half of agitation, the repre- 
sentatives of twelve countries meet at the Foreign Office for the pur- 
pose of drawing up a constitution and to outline organization and pro- 
cedure, something definite promises to be not far ahead. The na- 
tions represented include Great Britain, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Poland, Portugal, Spain, and 
Switzerland. It is fitting that M. Aristide Briand will be chairman. 


Peru has had four revolutions in the past seven months, with as 
many changes in presidential control. But that is nothing. South 
America has been just one coup after another. Nine Latin American 
states have had twenty-five presidents and provisional presidents 
during the last fourteen months, which is less time than President 
Hoover has been in the White House. 
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Tue Unrrep Srares or America ranks fifth in army strength, with 
565,000 men. Soviet Russia stands first, with a military potentiality 
of 1,812,000 men; England is second with 780,000, the dominions 
excluded; Italy third with 773,000 men; France fourth with 583,000; 
and Germany ranks sixth, with 285,000 men. 


Roumania has a bill up for consideration in the Parliament which 
would provide a tax on all unmarried persons between the ages of 
30 and 65 years. The tax amounts to an additional 20 per cent on 
his or her income—there is to be complete equality of the sexes— 
and there may be a further charge of from 200 to 500 lei. Thus the 
single persons are to be made subject to increased community bur- 
den. Those who have lost their spouses by death or divorce will 
become liable to the same increased taxation unless they remarry 
within two years. 

















Social Research Notes 


Edited by M. H. NeuMeyYer 


SocraL DETERMINANTS IN JUVENILE Detinquency. A study was 
made of 1,145 cases of juvenile delinquents who appeared before the 
Juvenile and Domestic Relation Division of the District Court of 
Omaha, Nebraska, during the years 1922 to 1927 inclusive, to ascer- 
tain the social determinants in juvenile delinquency and the causal 
processes through which they become effective. The causes of the 
delinquent’s behavior root in the home, the play group, the school 
and neighborhood, street trades and newspaper policies, the density 
and mobility of the people, and their economic condition. 

It was found that 581 of the 1,145 cases studied came from broken 
homes. Not less than 55 per cent became delinquent as a result of 
a search for some form of recreation. About 70 per cent of the boys 
were associated with other boys in their misconduct. Over 90 per 
cent of the homes of delinquents were located one-half mile or more 
from the nearest playground. A variety of conditions in the schools 
contributed to the misbehavior of the pupils. Truancy is the begin- 
ning of more serious delinquencies. Clashes between neighborhood 
cultures, or between the young and the old, poor housing and physi- 
cal environmental conditions, traditional crime codes, instability of 
the population, and breakdown of the established institutions, are 
some of the neighborhood factors that make for delinquency. Pov- 
erty and dependency, newspaper selling by children on the down 
town streets, and crime reports in newspapers are also associated 
with delinquency. Maladjustments of juveniles are definitely lo- 
cated within circumscribed areas, particularly those which are over- 
crowded and in which rapid change takes place. 

Schedules, statistical tables, and a bibliography are found in the 
appendix. These, as well as the contents of the various chapters, 
make this a valuable document for both the research students and 
those interested directly in the treatment and prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. Thomas E, Sullenger, Douglass Printing Company, 
Omaha, 1930, pp. 87. 
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Researcu anv Srupies II. The report, containing 224 abstracts 
of research enterprizes which are carried on by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, is divided into four parts, dealing respectively 
with: (1) measurement of character, (2) survey procedures, (3) 
other studies and research, and (4) new research proposals. 

The section on Survey Procedures is an able presentation of the 
techniques used by the Association secretaries. By survey is meant 
a scientific investigation of the problems of a particular time and 
place as over against research which includes “all investigative study 
which attempts to solve a problem or problems either general or spe- 
cific, by analyzing the issues involved in it, by seeking by historical 
investigation, observation or experiment to secure relevant facts bear- 
ing on these issues; by testing these facts and determining their logi- 
cal inferences.” 

The third section covers a miscellany of projects pertaining to gen- 
eral administration and supervision, the age divisions, physical work, 
educational department, religious work, personnel, student and for- 
eign. The General Board of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
1930, pp. 86. 


Narcotic Epucation. Research papers dealing with the causes of 
opium addiction, the rehabilitation of the drug addict, the sociologi- 
cal implication of drug addiction, narcotics and education, and a sum- 
mary of research projects carried on in this field by various organi- 
zations are presented in the February issue of the Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology. L. Guy Brown, in his analysis of the sociological 
implications of the problem, points out that drug addiction is socially 
acquired, the habit is increased through social interaction with other 
drug addicts, the association with those who are not trying to quit 
makes it difficult to terminate the habit, and the social definition of 
drug addiction forces the user to live in a collapsed social world. 
Journal of Educational Sociology, February, 1930. 


Tue Poputation or Iowa: Irs Composition anp Cuances. This 
sociological study of lowa’s human assets reveals that the population 
in lowa grew from 10,531 to 2,469,889 in 94 years. In 1856 only 
18.4 per cent of the people had been born in the state; while in 1925, 
72.1 per cent were native Iowans. Iowa was the first state in the 
Union showing a decrease in the total population. While it has been 
chiefly agricultural, urbanization is gradually gaining, for some 58 
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per cent of the people live in urban centers. Cities of 5,000 popula- 
tion and over are growing, but three out of five of the villages with 
a population under 500 are losing. During the past 30 years the 
farm population of Iowa decreased from 1,261,230 to 1,026,671. 
W. L. Harter and R. E. Stewart, Iowa Agriculture Experiment Sta- 
tion and the United States Department of Agriculture, cooperating, 
Bulletin No. 275, 1930, pp. 63. 


Farm Poputation. The outstanding fact about the farm popula- 
tion for the ten years previous to 1930 was that each year showed 
a decrease in the total number of persons living on farms. This 
trend began even before 1920. During two years, 1922 and 1925, 
respectively, the net cityward movement exceeded the million mark. 
Even though the excess of births over deaths compensated somewhat 
for the loss, yet from 1920 to 1927 there was an actual decrease, 
year by year, of about 400,000 persons, while from 1927 to 1930 
there was a yearly decrease of 200,000 persons. It must be remem- 
bered, of course, that this applied to the farm population only and 
not to the total rural population, which includes the village popula- 
tion as well. 

The farm population started to gain again during the past year. 
The total farm population increased from 27,220,000 to 27,430,000 
between January 1, 1930 and January 1, 1931. The number of per- 
sons who left farms for towns and cities in 1930 was 1,543,000, but 
since 1,393,000 persons moved from cities to farms, the net cityward 
movement was only 151,000. The normal increase of 359,000 births 
over deaths on farms last year more than compensated for the loss, 
leaving a net gain of 208,000. Since fewer people are leaving the 
farms and more people are moving to farms, the net result, adding 
the surplus of births over deaths on farms, is that the farm popula- 
tion has increased for the first time in ten years. 


A Community Lasor Survey. The Bureau of Business Research 
of the College of Commerce and Business Administration, University 
of Illinois, has developed a procedure for organizing and carrying 
out a labor survey which is of interest to all social scientists. The 
knowledge gained by a survey of the quantity and quality of the 
labor supply of a community is particularly valuable during a period 
of unemployment and economic depression. An illustrative com- 
munity labor survey was made of Champaign and Urbana, Illinois. 
Information was secured concerning 3,757 workers, of whom 52.5 
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per cent were heads of households. The data obtained are not as 
important, except locally, as the outline of a technique for making 
a labor survey. It is suggested that the first step in planning a labor 
study is to form a general committee composed of representatives of 
the major organizations in the region studied, from which group may 
be selected a working committee. Securing the cooperation of the 
community is an important factor. The principal sources of informa- 
tion are: house-to-house canvass of workers, questionnaires sent to 
employers, records of the Family Welfare Society and other relief 
agencies, and the records of those trade unions which provide out-of- 
work benefits for their members. The first two are regarded as the 
most important sources. Detail schedules, together with suggestions 
as to the method of procedure, are presented. The questions asked 
in the schedules may be classed under six principal heads according 
to the subjects upon which they throw light: general description, 
occupation and industry, potential factory labor, employment and 
unemployment, labor stability, and trade unionism. Bulletin No. 34, 
Published by the University of Illinois, Urbana, 1931, pp. 58. 


Community HeattH anp WELFARE tN Santa Barpara County: 
A Socrat Survey. A survey of health and welfare in Santa Barbara 
County, California, was made by the official and voluntary agencies 
of the county and the city of Santa Barbara under the direction of 
Professor Ira V. Hiscock, Yale School of Medicine, representing 
the Committee on Administrative Practice of the American Public 
Health Association. The county expended $84,862.00 for strictly 
public health service through the various agencies, or $1.38 per capita, 
as compared with $200,337.00 for sick and indigent, or $3.08 per 
capita, during the fiscal year 1929-30. The expenditure for welfare 
work, which embraces relief of destitution, care of dependents, and 
other forms of welfare activities, was $377,932.00, or $5.81 per cap- 
ita. In addition, certain other county offices expended over $2,716,000 
for education, highways and bridges, protection of persons and prop- 
erty, recreation and parks. These figures do not include the ex- 
penditures by churches, fraternal orders, and private individuals for 
health and welfare work. A greater coordination and centralization 
of the health and welfare agencies, long term planning based upon 
concrete studies, special attention to be given to child care and pro- 
tection are some of the important recommendations made by the 
survey committee. Both the findings and the recommendations per- 
tain largely to health rather than welfare work. 





Social Fiction Notes 


THE GOOD EARTH. By Peart S. Bucx. The John Day Com- 
pany, New York, pp. 375. 
This is a fascinating book, characterized by writing possessed with 


rare charm and delicacy of feeling. Here is portrayed a phase of 
Chinese life which savors of reality, a welcome relief from the pseudo- 
romantic tales usually woven by writers dealing with Chinese life. 
The characters breathe with a vitality which springs from the good 
and substantial earth beneath their feet. Since the author has spent 
the greater portion of her life in China, the novel may be accepted as 
that written by a skilled observer. 

Wang Lung, tiller of the soil, is a stolid peasant, filled with a deep 
and abiding love for the earth which provides him sustenance. His 
small plot of good earth is the motivating force, ever driving and 
urging him on, conditioning his behavior in all situations. The close 
affinity between his actions and his physical environment is beauti- 
fully woven into an exquisite pattern—we catch glimpses of Wang 
Lung taking for a wife, the slave girl, O-Lan, homely, broad, and in- 
dustrious; the kind who will bring him sons and who will lose no 
time from the fields despite childbearing. Wang Lung becomes com- 
fortable. 

But the dark hand of the heavens interferes, and famine rages. 
A forced migration to the south is necessitated, and Wang Lung’s 
family seeks refuge outside the gates of a city of the south. For 
months, they live with other unfortunate migrants in a house made 
of mats, begging of the foreign tourists, gleaning the soil of the near- 
by countryside. A revolutionary outbreak in the city brings a streak 
of luck to Wang Lung, for he is swept into a raid on a wealthy home. 
Being mistaken for one of the marauders, he is given money to sat- 
isfy his supposed intentions. 

Arriving home, he buys more land, and becomes an eminent and 
opulent villager. His newly acquired social status causes a marked 
change; faithful, stodgy O-Lan appears to him now as she really is, 
quite unbecoming as the wife of a prosperous fellow. One day Wang 
Lung wanders into the Tea House, and gazes upon the delicate fea- 
tures of one of the inmates, Lotus. She is installed as secondary 
wife in Wang Lung’s home, and poor O-Lan’s happy days are over. 
But in the end, Wang Lung is recalled to his first love, the earth, and 
he finds his old age softened by its radiance. M. J. V. 





Social Photoplay Notes 


Caricature affords a most effective means of seeing ourselves as 
others see us. Consequently the reviewer presents a stage play, 
Once in a Life Time, in lieu of the usual photoplay. The play written 
by Kauffman and Hart is a travesty on Hollywood and the motion 
picture industry. No phase of the industry is left unscathed by 
lines that are clever, and actiem that is rapid. 

Luck, guesswork, and speed seem to be the three cardinal virtues 
of Hollywood’s industry. These are built around trends. A change 
in trend occurs when someone has the good fortune to have a mis- 
take interpreted as marking a new epoch. This happens frequently; 
hence the premium on speed and guesswork. Once the trend was 
toward adaptations of stage plays to the screen. Playwrights were 
“imported by shipments,” given offices, but no work. They remained 
for months, drawing salaries and occasionally spending a few days 
in vain in regal reception rooms seeking, via liveried office help, ap- 
pointments with directors who had forgotten them in the task of 
coping with the newest changes in trend. Eventually the playwrights 
went home; or broke down from “mental underwork.” 

One scene takes place in the Gold Room of the Hotel Roosevelt 
where ordinary folk are granted the privilege of gazing in awe at 
Hollywood’s best. Here servants abound who at the slightest provo- 
cation give recitations or burst into “a song and dance” in anticipa- 
tion of all the glory implied in that magic word “contract.” 

Nor are critics left unchastized. The wrong picture is produced, 
a relic of pioneer days; acting, sound recording, and lighting are 
poor; but the critic heralds in each mistake a new expression of the 
cinema art. There comes to be a “great future” in Hollywood in 
producing the wrong picture. 

The impression of the play as a whole is of an industry with a 
highly distorted set of social values—plenty of money, plenty of tal- 
ent, plenty of prestige, plenty of action, but why? to what end? 
The following words spoken in a moment of exasperation are indica- 
tive of the impression, and linger long after the play is finished: 
“This is the most ‘Godawful’ industry I have ever seen.” 

If you have a grudge against Hollywood, or if your heart is in it, 
read Once in a Life Time. In one case you will find something to 
gloat over; in the other some good advice. G. D.N. 
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